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ABILITY AS THE MEASURE OF TAXATION FOR 
POOR RELIEF IN SCOTLAND. 


Or the many differences between the development of local 
rates in England and in Scotland none is more interesting or 
instructive in relation to present-day controversies than the per- 
sistence of the principle of ability in the parochial rates! of the 
latter country. While the two chief features of rates in England 
are that they ‘‘are paid only in respect of certain kinds of pro- 
perty, and are levied from the occupiers and not the owners of 
that property,’’? in Scotland about 48 per cent. of the aggregate 
rates are levied from owners, and until less than a generation 
ago the system of levying the poor-rate in respect of immovable 
property alone was not a universal’feature, while the practice 
of appealing beyond rental to the criterion of ability has never 
been wholly abandoned, but still lingers in the practice known 
as classification. In this paper the writer confines himself to the 
history of the principle of ability as applied to the poor-rate and 
to the difficulties which it has had to encounter in practice. 

The earliest statutes relative to parochial taxation took their 
rise in the repeated, and generally unsuccessful, attempts of the 
Scotch Parliament to repress vagrancy, which was even a more 
serious burden in Scotland than south of the border; and it was 
soon recognised that some discrimination between the deserving 
poor and the vagabonds was necessary for this purpose. Hence 
early in the fifteenth century it was enacted that the deserving 

‘ For rating purposes the area of Scotland is divided twice over, (i) into parishes 


which comprise the whole country, urban and rural ; and (ii) into counties and 


burghs. 
2 Cannan, History of Local Ratesin England, p. 2. 
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should be licensed to beg, a privilege confined by later statutes 
to the single parish. This system of poor-relief, as supplemen- 
tary to church collections, continued in most parts of the country 
long after general laws had been passed for other means of raising 
the cost of maintenance, and even in the eighteenth century, and 
in a few places still later, these ‘‘ gaberlunzies,’’ as they were 
called on account of the wallet they carried for the reception of 
meal and other provisions, continued to wander from house to 
house, bearing a leaden token stamped with the name of the 
parish. The principle upon which the parishioners were expected 
to contribute towards this eleemosynary relief, whether through 
the church collections or by direct alms, would obviously be in 
accordance with their respective ability ; and in the earliest Act 
providing for compulsory taxation for the same purpose the prin- 
ciple is explicitly retained. In 1574! an Act of a temporary 
nature was passed, declaring that the poor and impotent, as 
distinguished from strong and idle beggars, should have lodging 
and abiding places and not need ‘‘ to beg or wander about to the 
sklander of a cristiane comounwelth that hes ressavit the evan- 
gell.’’ To this end it provides that elders and deacons in towns 
and headsmen of landward (rural) parishes shall by their good 
discretion ‘‘ tax and stent the whole inhabitants within the parish 
according to the estimation of their substance without exception 
of persons,’ each year revising the stent-roll for any alteration 
necessitated by death or by “increase or diminution of men’s 
goods and substance.’’ In the Act of 1579 the provisions are 
re-enacted in all essentials, changing only the administrative 
body. The taxation clause is retained verbatim, but there is a 
curious sentence which would appear to make relief a matter of 
voluntary commutation on the part of the paupers, for they are 
to be asked ‘‘ what they may be made content of their own 
consent to accept daily to live unbeggand’’ (i.e., without beg- 
ging). In these Acts there is also a recognition that some parishes 
may be so poor that money payments would be difficult, and in 
that case the authorities may continue the system of begging 
licences; while the poor’s fund of the parish of apprehension is 
made liable for the maintenance of poor prisoners.? The ad- 


1 « Anent the punishment of strong and idle beggars, and provision for sustenta- 
on of the poor and impotent.” Many writers wrongly assert that the Act of 1579 
was the first to provide for a poor-rate, and this Act of five years earlier has been 


strangely neglected. 
2 This provision was altered in 1617, when the justices were empowered to rate 


every parish for a weekly sum not exceeding five shillings Scots [5d. sterling] nor 
below one shilling Scots, 
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ministrative machinery was changed a few times in the next 
century ; suffice for the present purpose to say that eventually it 
became settled upon the kirk-session and heritors (landed pro- 
prietors) in rural parishes, and the magistrates in burghs, where 
it remained until 1845, when Parochial Boards, now Parish 
Councils, were instituted throughout the country, urban and 
rural alike. 

An Act of 1649,! subsequently repealed at the Restoration, 
shows how persistent was the idea of voluntary alms; for each 
half-year the parishioners are, after a ‘‘ solemn intimation,’’ to 
say “‘ what they will give every month in victual or money for a 
voluntary and charitable contribution . . . for the entertainment 
of these poor people.’’ For any deficit after the ‘‘ weekly con- 
tributions ’’ and this ‘‘ yearly benevolence ’’ have been taken into 
account, there is first of all a provision for one parish being aided 
by others in the same presbytery. Commissioners, appointed on 
the nomination of the presbytery, are to stent the parishes 
‘according to their ability and wealth,’ but they determine 
only what each parish shall contribute, the elders and deacons 
of every landward parish subdividing the sum among “ the heri- 
tors and others . . . with as much equality as is possible ; where- 
in they are to have special regard to lay the great proportion on 
those masters that deal rigorously with their tenants and thereby 
impoverish them and put them to beggary, and deal more favour- 
ably with those masters who endeavour to maintain their tenants 
and deal charitably with them.’’ This Act for the first time 
mentions specially the heritors or landed proprietors as subject 
to rating, and it is the only one, so far as we know, in which 
the rudiments of a plan of equalising the burden between parishes 
are found in Scotland, or in which regard is to be had to the 
character of the ‘‘ masters.’ Neither of these two last provisions 
was of any importance in practice, however, for it is almost cer- 
tain that they were never applied. One fact among many which 
confirms this opinion is that the authority never seemed to be 
settled until the seventeenth century was far advanced, for in 
1655 an Act giving instructions to the justices puts the whole 
matter of relief into their hands again. Overseers appointed by 
the justices are to call for the collections and other sums appointed 
for the poor of the parish, and where they are insufficient the 
justices are to ‘‘ give order to the said parish io lay a tax or stint 


ee 


1 Many writers on the Poor Law in the first half of last century assert that 
there was no legislation with reference to poor relief during the Commonwealth 
and for many years previous thereto; but subsequently statutes have been dis- 
covered which prove the contrary. 
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upon the whole parishioners or inhabitants, according to the 
estimation of their estates and conditions.’’ Possibly of still 
greater significance is the Act of 1661 which re-enacts these 
instructions to the justices, but deliberately omits the provision 
for taxation for the regular poor. These statutes were probably 
never put into execution at all by the justices, and in 1672 the 
kirk-sessions and heritors are finally given the duty in all land- 
ward parishes. With the exception of the Act of 1649, which 
lays a peculiar burden upon those who deal rigorously with their 
tenants, every one of them referring to taxation takes the criterion 
of ability under the terms ‘‘substance,’’ ‘‘ goods and substance,’’ 
or ‘“‘ estates and conditions,’ while in practice we know that com- 
pulsory assessments were practically non-existent, the poor being 
provided for by voluntary alms given directly or through the 
church collections. 

In the year 1663, however, a new principle is introduced for a 
parochial rate. Two years earlier the legislature had turned its 
attention towards providing employment for vagabonds and the 
unemployed by giving special privileges, such as freedom from 
customs duties, to persons or societies introducing manufacturing 
establishments, and the Act of 1663 followed it up by granting 
power to such individuals or companies to compel the services of 
vagrant and idle persons for eleven years, feeding and clothing 
them in the meantime. In addition, the parish of the vagrant 
was to pay to the manufacturers two shillings Scots per person 
per day during the first year after apprehension, one shilling 
Scots during the second, third, and fourth years, after which the 
payment of the parish was to cease. These sums were to be 
raised from the parish by the heritors, half being paid by the 
heritors themselves and half by ‘‘the tenants and possessors 
according to their means and substance.’’ Many writers speak 
of this Act as if it prescribed a new method of raising the poor- 
rate, and superseded in this respect previous enactments. But 
this is an error, confusing the regular poor with the vagabonds 
and idle, the latter of whom alone are referred to in this Act.! 
A similar division of the charges for poor-relief did come about 

1 Cf. Atkinson Local Government in Scotland p, 302, where it is said that the 
Act “transfers one half of the assessment .... to the landowners.” The 
memorandum by the Scottish Office presented to the Royal Commission on Local 
Taxation, C. 8764, p. 95, also fails to draw the distinction. The view in the text is 
borne out by the wording of the Act itself, and by the judgment of Lord President 
Hope (Buchanan v. Parker, 21st February 1827) who observed : ‘lt is not applicable 
to the poor in general at all; it ordains all vagrant and idle poor to be appre- 


hended .. . . and forced to work, .. . . and it is only for this purpose that an 
assessment is authorised by that Act.” 
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in later years, but not on the authority of this Act, and by that 
of 1672 the right of the manufacturers is transferred to the magis- 
trates of specified burghs, who are ordered to set up correction- 
houses for the same purpose and claim the same allowances from 
the parishes of the vagrants. We have no knowledge of any 
case in which this levy was made, either for private manufac- 
turers or for the magistrates of the burghs; and from the fre- 
quency with which in subsequent years laws were made to enforce 
the building of correction-houses, as well as from the preambles of 
the Acts themselves, it may be assumed that they were almost, 
if not wholly, disregarded. The Act of 1672 gives further con- 
firmation of the general disregard of the provisions for levying 
a rate for the regular poor. Those who are “‘ unable to work, by 
reason of age, infirmity, or disease,’’ are to be appointed ‘‘ places 
where to abide, that they may be supplied by the contributions 
at the parish kirks’’; and, further, if the church collections are 
insufficient, these poor people are to be given a token and per- 
mitted to beg within the parish. Thus nearly a century after 
the first provision for a compulsory assessment the burden is still] 
thrown in the first instance upon voluntary contributions in the 
church, making no reference to taxation in the event of their 
being insufficient, explicitly mentioning only the licence to beg 
which a century earlier had been sanctioned only where “‘ collect- 
ing of money-may not be had.’’ All evidence goes to prove that 
throughout the seventeenth century church collections, combined 
with begging licences, remained the general, if not quite the sole, 
system of poor-relief. Even the magistrates of towns seldom 
interfered at all, but left the duty to the kirk-sessions within 
their bounds. 

The century closed with years of terrible dearth, and just before 
and during the ‘‘lean years’’ the Privy Council issued proclama- 
tions, afterwards ratified by Parliament, which became an impor- 
tant part of the statutory conditions. Although some dispute 
arose early in the nineteenth century as to whether these pro- 
clamations had not superseded the statute of 1579, the weight of 
opinion upheld that Act as still the basis of the poor-law, and a 
careful perusal of the proclamations makes it evident that they 
presume the existence of the old statute and attempt to enforce 
its main principles. Yet they introduced new features. The 
first! required the heritors and kirk-sessions of every parish to 
make up lists of the poor, to decide what sum will be required 
for relief and for the fee of an official, and ‘‘to cast the said 


1 August 11th, 1692, 
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quota the one-half upon the heritors and the other half upon the 
householders of the parish.’’ A year later a second proclama- 
tion complains that the intentions of the previous one had been 
frustrated by uncertainty as to the parish of settlement, and lays 
down rules for determining this. And to prevent disputes regard- 
ing collections at church doors, it is determined that half the sum 
so raised is to be paid over for poor-relief. It further commands 
the magistrates of royal burghs ‘‘ to meet and stent themselves 
conform to such order and custom, used and wonted in laying on 
stents, annuities, and other public burdens in the respective 
burghs, as may be most effectual to reach all the inhabitants.”’ 
Within a year another proclamation? complains that due 
obedience has not been given, and imposes penalties upon those 
who have failed to carry them into effect. Finally, four years 
later, another attempt is made to enforce the provision of cor- 
rection-houses on the lines laid down in 1672. About the same 
time these proclamations were ratified by Parliament, and no 
further legislation affecting taxation for poor-relief occurs until 
almost the middle of the nineteenth century. 

The multiplicity of statutes, often by no means consistent 
with one another, gave rise to many difficulties in later times. 
We are for the present concerned only with the practice of levy- 
ing assessments before 1845, and it may be well to premise that 
in by far the greater number of parishes no compulsory assessment 
was made during this period, the rule in practice having been 
that a rate was to be levied in a parish only if voluntary con- 
tributions did not suffice.4 The General Assembly states that 
prior to 1700 there were only three parishes in which rates had 
been levied, that during the eighteenth century there were 93 
more, and from 1800 to 1817 not less than 49 had been added. 
But even in 1837 the number of assessed parishes was consider- 
ably less than one-third of the whole number in Scotland, though 
they contained very nearly one-half of the total population. It 
was not until 1770 that a poor-rate was levied in Glasgow; 
Paisley and Greenock followed in 1783, while Edinburgh did 
not institute one until the very end of the century.® 

For landward parishes the Act of 1579 had laid down the prin- 
ciple of taxing the inhabitants according to their substance, 
while the proclamation of 1692 placed one-half upon the heritors, 

1 August 29th, 1693. 2 July 3ist, 1694. 3 March 3rd, 1698. 

4 Report of the General Assembly of the Church, 1839. ; 
5 An Act of 1592, ordaining that the Act of 1579 be put into execution, adds, “As 


it hes alreddie tane effect within the partis of the burgh of Edinburgh.” But if so, 
it could only have been used as a temporary expedient. ; 
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who may or may not be inhabitants, and the other half upon 
the householders of the parish, who may or may not be heritors. 
The proclamation does not say in what manner the moiety is to 
be imposed upon each, but the Vagabonds’ Act of 1663, which 
had already contained this principle of division, though for 
another purpose, is more detailed : ‘‘ One-half to be paid by the 
heritors either conform to the old extent of their lands within 
the parish or conform to the valuation by which they last paid 
assessment, or otherwise as the major part of the heritors . . . 
shall agree’’; while the other half is to be borne by “‘ tenants 
and possessors according to their means and substance.’’ In the 
absence of any express stipulation to the contrary, these same 
principles might be understood to apply to the division under the 
proclamation of 1692. In practice it was always the rule in 
levying the first half to include non-resident owners, and they 
were not liable in respect of such property as inhabitants of 
another parish, where means and substance was the basis of 
assessment for the second half. Generally the net rental! was 
taken as the basis for rating heritors, though sometimes the 
‘“ valued rent’’ was used. This latter was a valuation made in 
the middle of the seventeenth century, which became most in- 
equitable in later times, so that the court sometimes interfered 
and compelled the adoption of real net rental. But it is with 
the other half of the assessment that we are more immediately 
concerned. The questions were frequently raised as to who were 
liable, and upon what principle they were to be rated. A man 
might be an ‘‘ inhabitant ’’ without in strictness being a ‘‘ house- 
holder,’’ while a householder in one parish might carry on busi- 
ness or be a ‘‘tenant’’ in another. With regard to a non- 
resident occupier of land no question ever appears to have been 
raised, and he was always included in the assessment although 
he was certainly not a ‘‘ householder,’’ and might have doubted 
whether he was an “ inhabitant.’’ Practice, confirmed by the 
court,” held a heritor liable not only for his share of the moiety 
imposed upon heritors, but also as an inhabitant if he were in 
possession of his own lands or had personal property. Whether 
a person occupying business premises in one landward parish and 
dwelling in another would be liable in both does not appear to 
have been decided in any very clear manner, but if a non-resident 
occupier of land was chargeable there seems to be no reason for 
excluding a non-resident occupier of business premises. As to 
1 T.e, the real rent after deducting a percentage for repairs, etc. 

2 Cochrane v. Mausou, February 11th, 1823. 
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the method in which this half was allocated among the house- 
holders or inhabitants, it was frequently disputed whether they 
were to be rated in respect of the immovable property which 
they occupied in the parish or in respect of their whole substance. 
Those who favoured the latter interpretation affirmed that since 
the proclamation formulated no rule it was necessary to refer 
back to the terms of the Act of 1579, which had undoubtedly 
brought personalty within the purview of the stent-roll. Within 
the landward parishes the practice was by no means uniform. 
The question was raised in the court in 1822, and again in the 
following year, whether a heritor occupying his own land, who, 
as we have seen, was held liable in both capacities, could be taxed 
as an inhabitant upon the whole of his means, or only upon the 
estimated rental of the property he occupied. In the earlier case 
the court decided that he was liable as a householder on his 
means and substance, but reserved the further question whether 
it included his whole means and substance wherever situated, or 
only his means and substance within the parish. Meanwhile, 
the case was settled out of court. In the latter case’ it was 
unanimously decided that it included all personal estate wherever 
situated. In practice, where an estimate of means was taken as 
the basis, assessors included all property other than lands and 
houses for which the owners were liable in the parish where they 
were situated, and besides stock-in-trade, shares, ships, &c., 
they always appear to have included the incomes due to personal 
exertion of professional men and artisans, although no case seems 
to have come before the courts with reference to such incomes. 
Yet there were many places where the estimate of means and 
substance was determined on the easy principle of rental, and 
the courts did not interfere with the practice, simply laying down 
the rule that if this criterion were adopted at all it must be 
applied to all inhabitants, and that it was illegal to assess some 
persons by reference to rental and others in the same parish by 
reference to means in general. Indeed, in 1797, the court went 
so far as to affirm that the rental method was preferable, although 
it was allowed that the assessor could take a direct estimate of 
wealth instead ; but it was never forgotten that the inhabitants’ 
share was intended to be borne in accordance with ability, and 
when rental was taken it was supposed to be merely a convenient 
measure of ability. Thus one of the most eminent writers on 
parochial law,? commenting upon the tendency to adopt rental 


1 Cochrane v. Manson, ibid. 
2 Dunlop, ‘‘ Parochial Law, ” 3rd Edition 1841 : p. 425, 
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as the basis, says: ‘‘ This course can only be followed with 
propriety where the parish is exclusively town or exclusively 
landward. For where the inhabitants consist partly of farmers 
and partly of merchants or manufacturers residing in towns or 
villages, if the rent of the real property occupied by each be 
taken as the criterion of his wealth, the farmer who pays a large 
rent for his farm will be most unequally burdened in comparison 
with the opulent merchant who only occupies a house in the 
town or village.’’ In some places where income was taken as 
the basis those inhabitants who fell below a certain minimum 
were entirely exempt. It may well be imagined that many 
difficulties would arise in taxing locally in respect of incomes 
from personal property and exertion, and we shall refer later to 
some of those which subsequently caused trouble. An interest- 
ing pronouncement of the court! in 1827 must, however, be 
mentioned at this stage. A person having a place of business 
in a burgh was held entitled, under an Act relating solely to 
burghs, to some relief because he lived outside the bounds; but 
at the same time this was held to be inapplicable to landward 
parishes, and an inhabitant of more than one, it was definitely 
stated, was liable in both places on his whole means and sub- 
stance. Probably the fact that the great majority of parishes 
levied no poor-rate left very few cases of such double taxation. 
The proclamation of 1693 lays down the rule, if indeed it can 
be so called, for burghs. The magistrates were to stent them- 
selves for poor-relief in the manner ‘‘ used and wonted in laying 
on stents,’’ in the particular burgh. Consequently, if any poor- 
rate was levied at all, the system adopted was in no case exactly 
the same as that used in another burgh. Sometimes the whole 
of the tax was levied from owners of immovable property on the 
basis of rental; in other cases half was levied from owners, half 
from occupiers ; in others the occupiers alone were rated, and in 
still others the inhabitants were rated on an estimate of their 
means and substance. Hence it is scarcely possible to venture 
upon generalisations respecting burgh poor-rates before 1845, 
and as local usage was all-important, a legal decision for one 
town might have no application elsewhere. In the case last 
referred to? a non-resident occupier of business premises was 
held liable to rates in Glasgow in respect of his stock-in-trade, 
this being the custom of that city regarding non-residents ; but 
persons who dwelt in Glasgow were liable in respect of their whole 


1 Buchanan v. Parker, 
> Ibid, 
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means, excepting land in another parish. Another case! almost 
at the end of the period before the reform shows that difficulties 
existed where a burgh and a landward district were within one 
parish. In such circumstances the burgh sometimes supported 
its own poor and the landward district did the same, and by such 
division rating difficulties in a mixed area with different classes 
of occupiers were minimised. In other cases the poor had been 
managed by one authority, but a fixed percentage of the cost 
contributed by the burgh. The Court of Session had permitted 
such separate treatment, but the House of Lords reversed the 
decision, and held that the whole area must be dealt with as a 
single parish. 

The Act of 1845, based upon the recommendations of an impor- 
tant commission which had reported in the previous year, estab- 
lished parochial boards (now parish councils) over the whole 
country, urban and rural, but still left it optional for them to 
impose an assessment or continue to rely upon church collections 
and voluntary contributions.” If a board determined to resort to 
taxation a very wide option as to methods was granted by the 
Act. 

(i.) One-half could be imposed upon owners and the other 
half upon occupiers of lands and heritages according to the annual 
value.® 

(ii.) One-half could be imposed upon owners of lands and 
heritages according to the annual value, ‘‘and the other half 
upon the whole inhabitants, according to their means and sub- 
stance, other than lands and heritages situated in Great Britain 
or Ireland.”’ 

(iii.) The assessment could be ‘‘ imposed as an equal per- 
centage upon the annual value of all lands and heritages within 
the parish or combination,‘ and upon the estimated annual in- 
come of the whole inhabitants from means and substance other 
than lands and heritages.”’ 

(iv.) If at the time (1845) a parish imposed a poor-rate under 
a local Act, or according to established usage, the method of 
assessment could be adopted by the new authorities. 

Further, if the first of these methods were adopted, the lands 
and heritages might be ‘‘ divided into two or more separate 


1 Magistrates of Dunbar v. Duchess of Roxburgh, 1835. 

2 If an assessment were determined upon the church collections were hence- 
forward to be at the disposal of the kirk-sessions. 

3 The annual value is defined in section 37 as the net rental, after deduction 
for repairs, insurance, etc. 

4 Parishes were permitted to combine, but the power has been little used. 
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classes according to the purposes for which such lands are used 
and occupied,’’ and the rate upon occupiers (not upon owners) 
varied with reference to such classification. This provision arose 
out of the view that rents did not always bear a sufficiently close 
relation to the means and substance of the tenant. Whatever 
method was adopted and whatever classification was made re- 
quired the sanction of the Board of Supervision (now Scottish 
Local Government Board) instituted by this Act; but the central 
department had no initiative in the matter, and could not require 
that any one particular method, or that any classification at all 
should be adopted. And the local body was at liberty to abandon 
a classification on its own initiative, though in other respects a 
method once adopted could not be departed from without the 
permission of the central board. The Act also exempted from 
assessment on means and substance those whose incomes did not 
exceed £30 per annum, and a person liable in more than one 
parish had the option of determining in which he would be 
assessed on means and substance ‘‘other than means and sub- 
stance derived from or relating to the occupancy of lands and 
heritages, or the carrying on of trade or business in premises 
within any particular parish.’’ As to these latter, he was liable 
in the parish in which the lands, heritages, and premises were 
situated. 

The number of assessed parishes rapidly increased, the first 
method of assessment being adopted by the great majority. Up 
to June, 1847, 558 had resolved to adopt an assessment, and of 
these 431 chose the first method—76 of which were “‘ classified ”’ 
—87 the second, 34 the third, and 56 were continuing established 
usages. But by 1853, although the number of assessed parishes 
had increased to 680, the figures show a diminution in those 
rating on means and substance, and a greater concentration upon 
the method of rental, with or without classification for occupiers.’ 
By 1860 this was still more marked, for while 752 parishes were 
assessed, only 25 used the second and third methods, and there- 
fore rating on means and substance was gradually disappearing, 
although no legislative discouragement had so far taken place. 
In the next year, the Poor Assessments Act, known as the Baxter 
Act, was passed, the effect of which was to abolish rating on 
means and substance tn the parishes where it had been intro- 
duced since 1845, and to withdraw the option of methods (ii.) 
and (iii.), requiring instead in the parishes affected the substitu- 


1 The figures for 1853 are :—First mode 567 (of which 110 were classified) ; Second 
mode 29; Third mode 35; Fourth mode 49, 
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tion of the first method along with a classification which cannot 
be departed from without the consent of the central board. Some 
few parishes, however, still retained the system by right of usage 
previous to 1845, the last to maintain it being Greenock, where 
it survived until 1880 on a curiously progressive scale. 


s. a s. @ 
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Any sum above £100 was assessed at £2 5s. per £100.! It 
seems to have been held by the parochial board of Greenock that 
arguments for the exemption of a minimum, as prescribed by 
statute, were equally valid for progression at least up to £100 
of income, though the scale seems somewhat arbitrary. 

There were, subsequent to 1845, a number of cases before the 
courts concerning the rating on means and substance, and per- 
haps the most important from our point of view were those which 
were concerned with the localisation of income when an indivi- 
dual was an inhabitant of more than one parish. It is interesting 
to learn that even a workman was found liable to assessment in 
the parish in which he earned his wages, although he dwelt in 
another,” and it is not surprising, therefore, that a manager of 
an insurance company ® was liable in the parish where the offices 
were situated, so far as his salary was concerned, and that a 
procurator-fiscal* had likewise to pay in the parish where his 
chambers were. Everything seems to have been done, so far as 
lay in the power of the courts, to bring about a clear and definite 
system of rating means and substance, but it gradually dis- 
appeared nevertheless, because it was entirely unsuited to local 
assessment. An inhabitant who was a shareholder in a railway 
company was rated on his income, but there was no legal power 
to rate a railway company, harbour, or water authority, partly 
or wholly within the parish, on means and substance. It was 
impossible to adopt any system of taxing at the source, which is 
one of the strongest features of our national income-tax. It was 
also impossible to obtain correct information, so that complaints 
of unfairness in levy were common; and an income-tax without 
any proper machinery for ascertaining income can never be 


1 ©, 9319 § 14293—4. 2 Napier, Dec. 18th, 1851. 
3 Walkinshaw, Nov. 29th, 1850, 4 Salmon, Dec. 18th, 1851, 
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satisfactory.! It may well be imagined, too, that the system was 
very oppressive and inquisitorial, for if the estimate or guess of 
the parochial authority respecting the income of an inhabitant 
were excessive, the only remedy was a disclosure of his affairs to 
a local body of neighbours. There were other anomalies con- 
nected with the difficulty of localising income, the best known 
instance of which is that of Lord Chief Justice Campbell, ‘“‘ who 
drew his £10,000 a year in London, but had a small place in 
Scotland,’’? and was made to pay the local income-tax on the 
whole of his income. In spite of the attempts of the court it 
appears to be impossible wholly to correct such anomalies save 
by exempting all incomes not earned within the parish, and so 
in effect abandoning the basis of total income, and retaining only 
a partial form of it which would lead to still worse anomalies. 
One of the reasons why Greenock retained the system so long was 
that many wealthy persons, such as shipowners, did their business 
in small offices and would bear a small part of the burden if rental 
were the basis, while shopkeepers and the working-classes would, 
it was said, bear a disproportionate share. 

But though the attempt to assess on means and substance, 
after it had received reasonable trial, failed to give satisfaction in 
Scotland, the principle of ability was not entirely abandoned or 
wholly merged into the easier system of rental. If the progres- 
sive taxation exemplified in the case of Greenock and the exemp- 
tion of small incomes of the Act of 1845 may be taken as repre- 
senting the opinions of the people on the equity of rating for 
poor-relief, one wonders why a corresponding desire for rating 
occupiers of small houses at a lower percentage than those of large 
houses did not make itself felt when rental was taken as a primary 
index of means. But such a principle does not seem to have 
been recognised in connection with poor-rates, although it exists 
to this day in the burgh-rates of Glasgow. In 1822 Greenock 
had exempted proprietors of houses under £6 yearly rent from 
the owners’ half of the assessment, and were it not that all rating 
legislation in Scotland has proceeded on the assumption that rates 
‘‘stuck where they fell’’ in the absence of statutory powers of 


1 One of the seven commissioners of 1844 (Mr. Twisleton) assigns this as a 
reason for not signing the majority report which did not recommend any change 
in methods of rating : ‘‘ The usual mode of levying the rate on what is called ‘ means 
and substance,’ is similar in its main features to the income-tax, but it is unac- 
companied by those safeguards with which the levying of the income-tax has been 
surrounded by the wisdom of Parliament. Either, therefore, safeguards should be 
introduced for the purpose of ensuring secrecy and fairness, or the attempt to 
assess supposed means and substance should be abandoned,” 

2 Goschen, Local Taxation, p. 204. 
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deduction, one might be tempted to see in this a theory of in- 
cidence. The tendency to divide mixed parishes into separate 
urban and rural portions before 1835 did, however, represent an 
attempt to overcome the difficulty—among others of an adminis- 
trative nature—of rating on a uniform basis of rental the occupiers 
of different kinds of property which were not considered an equal 
index of ability ; and the system of classification’ permitted by 
the Act of 1845 was obviously meant to bring the first method of 
assessment into correspondence with the means and substance of 
the second and third methods if the parishioners were not suffi- 
ciently homogeneous. In other words, classification was based 
upon the view that in parishes which contained different kinds of 
property the rents did not adequately represent the ability of the 
inhabitants, and that those (e.g. farmers) whose rents were high 
in proportion to their income should obtain corresponding relief. 
By the Baxter Act a few parishes? were compelled to adopt a 
system of classification on abandoning rating on means and sub- 
stance, while all other parishes could introduce it with the consent 
of the central board, which was very seldom withheld, even when 
the particular scheme of classification drawn up by the parochial 
authority was of questionable propriety.? The central department 
from its inception attempted to foster the method by advice. 
The First Report of the Board of Supervision says : ‘* In a parish 
which was wholly urban or wholly rural, where the property was 
of one denomination, the rent paid by the tenants of land in the 
one, and of houses in the other, offered a ready means of estimating 
with tolerable accuracy the means of each inhabitant. . . . But 
in parishes partly urban and partly rural an equal rate laid upon 
all tenants in proportion to their rents would have fallen upon 
the two classes very unequally in proportion to their means.’’ 
Even in wholly urban parishes an equal rate, without classifica- 
tion, would fall unequally, ‘‘ for shops are presumed to represent 
a smaller amount of means in proportion to the rent paid for 
them than dwelling-houses.’’ Again, in 1868, a circular of the 
Board is still more emphatic: ‘‘ Assessment for the relief of the 
poor was originally established on the equitable principle that 
everyone should contribute in proportion to his income, and that 
principle has never been abandoned.’’ The circular proceeds to 


1 Classification only applied to occupiers’ rates, but sometimes it has been 
illegally applied to owners also, 

2 Twenty-two in number. 

3 Many parishes had but two classes, agricultural land and other property ; 
others had three, four, or five, or more classes, and varied greatly in the relative 
positions of different kinds of property in the scale, 
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advocate classification as the only equitable principle, now that 
the Baxter Act has taken away the methods of direct assessment 
on means and substance save in a very few parishes. Down to 
1895 the same advice was constantly given: ‘‘ Wherever there 
are different classes of property a classification is expedient. . 

The rate on agricultural or pastoral subjects ought not to exceed 
one-third or one-fourth of the rate on dwelling-houses. In the 
intermediate class or classes, shops, manufactories, railways, 
mines, quarries, and similar subjects are included.’ It was the 
general belief at one time that if a parish had adopted a classifica- 
tion it could not be abandoned without the consent of the central 
board ; but in 1889 the court decided? that this applied only to 
the parishes under the Baxter Act, and thereafter the number of 
classified parishes, which had never been so high as one-fourth 
of the whole,’ declined somewhat to under one-fifth in 1896, and 
some of these were very unprincipled, while others had called for 
judicial decisions by careless drafting. Dissatisfaction with a 
particular form of classification was not infrequent, and a chance 
majority on the local body sometimes abandoned a system sud- 
denly to the injury of many. The parochial unit is too small 
to be entrusted with such an option, and so it was often suggested 
that the system should be made compulsory with a statutory 
classification as the best available means of keeping in view the 
principle of ability. The relief given by it to agricultural occu- 
piers appears to us to be very questionable, too, so long as the 
great majority of parishes refused to adopt the system ; for if in 
one parish they paid rates to the extent of only about one-fourth 
of those paid by neighbours in surrounding parishes the differential 
advantage would tend to accrue to owners rather than to occu- 
piers. The Agricultural Rates Act, however, introduced a dis- 
turbing element; or perhaps it may be more proper to say that 
it effected partially and temporarily, though not in the best 
manner, the purpose which compulsory classification was meant 
by its advocates to serve. In the unclassified parishes the occu- 
piers of agricultural lands and heritages‘ are relieved to the 
extent of five-eighths of their parochial rates ; in classified parishes 
where the existing scheme already relieved them to an equal or 
greater extent, a certificate from the Secretary for Scotland per- 


1 Circular of the Local Government Board, 30th Oct. 1895. 

* Bruce v. Ratepayers of Fordoun. 

3 Of course in a parish containing only agricultural land and heritages classification 
served no purpose. Very many of the unclassified parishes were of this character. 

4 There is no distinction for this purpose between the farm-house and the land 
as exists in England, 
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mitted its continuance; and where the former relief was not 
equal to the new the classification is suspended, and no new 
scheme can be adopted during the continuance of the Act. Thus 
while the system has not quite ceased to exist it is now of little 
importance, for if a parish abandons its scheme the agricultural 
occupiers are still relieved by the operation of the Agricultural 
Rates Act, though occupiers of shops, if formerly classed 
separately, would suffer by the change. 
STANLEY HorsFALL TURNER 

















ALIEN TRANSMIGRANTS 


Ir is safe to assume that it will come as a surprise to most 
men that nearly a million aliens have left England for non- 
European countries alone in the six years from the Ist of 
January, 1900, to the 31st of December, 1905. The exact number 
was 967,682, the figure for last year, which established a record, 
being 188,422. Since by no stretch of imagination can it be 
contended that these hundreds of thousands of foreigners have 
come from the alien community that is settled in the United 
Kingdom, it is obvious enough that most of them—nearly all, 
as will be proved by the Board of Trade figures—are strangers 
who have arrived here but for the purpose of continuing their 
journey to other lands, America principally. They are but birds 
of passage, alien transmigrants who have put hundreds of thou- 
sands of pounds into the coffers of our shipping and railway 
companies and into the pockets of our tradesmen. 

These great facts were overlooked by the anti-alien agitators, 
who successfully engineered and carried through that extraor- 
dinary piece of legislation, the Aliens Act of 1905. 

The alien agitation was worked up chiefly on the monthly 
lists, published by the Board of Trade, giving the numbers of 
foreigners who arrived from the Continent. These were placed 
before the public in undigested form to glut the insatiable crav- 
ing for big figures which the agitation fostered. From the Board 
of Trade offices the return went forth regularly month by month, 
and could be purchased by anyone for a halfpenny, although, as 
a rule, there was no need for this, owing to the promptness with 
which the newspapers reprinted the figures. But another return 
that was issued from the Board of Trade was steadfastly over- 
looked, and, for all the attention which it obtained, might just 
as well not have been published. It was the monthly statement 
of the numbers of natives and foreigners who left the country 
for places out of Europe, and its overlooking was inevitable. It 
No. 63.—VoL. XVI. BB 
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was not a printed sheet, and could not be purchased either for 
a halfpenny or any other sum. This return was issued on a sheet 
about twice the size of foolscap; moreover, it was lithographed, 
and its cumbrous form and curious appearance rendered it in- 
evitable that the few who were privileged to see it should regard 
it as an unintelligible official document that had no significance. 
The only places into which it seems to have found its way were 
the London newspaper offices. And yet those who professed to 
have studied the alien question cannot be absolved from the charge 
of having ignored this all-important return, which showed that 
there was an outflow as well as an inflow of aliens. The return 
was reprinted, in abbreviated form, in the official publications 
The Board of Trade Journal and the Board of Trade Labour 
Gazette, two valuable penny periodicals, the former published 
weekly and the Gazette monthly, which never seem to have re- 
ceived proper appreciation from the public. 

The extraordinary ignorance with regard to this emigration 
return was strikingly illustrated during the second reading debate 
of last year’s Aliens Bill. Mr. Emmott, one of the members 
for Oldham, did me the honour of quoting, from an article of 
mine in the Manchester Guardian, that while the Home Secre- 
tary had called attention to the increase of 14,000 in the number 
of immigrants in the first three months of last year, he had 
omitted to mention that the foreign emigrants who had left the 
United Kingdom in the same period had increased by 15,000. 
Promptly, Sir Howard Vincent interrupted with a request for 
the source of that information. Mr. Emmott mentioned my 
signed article in the Manchester Guardian, and paid me a flatter- 
‘ing compliment for my grasp of the subject. I was amazed that 
Sir Howard Vincent, the chairman of the ‘‘ Committee of 
Members of Parliament on Alien Immigration,’’ should be un- 
aware of the figures, and I wrote to him, pointing out their 
official source. Sir Howard’s ignorance of the actual facts ex- 
plained his mischievous memorandum of August 10th, 1901, to 
the late Lord Salisbury, which stated that 233,966 aliens arrived 
for sojourn between January Ist, 1897, and July 81st, 1901. 
It was apparent, also, that this remarkable ignorance was at the 
root of the amazing statements as to the number of alien settlers 
by the then Home Secretary, Mr. Akers Douglas, who was in 
charge of the Bill, and I approached Mr. Maurice Levy, the 
member for Loughborough, with a request that he should put 
down a question suggesting that the Cinderella emigration re- 
turns should be brought into the official light of day in the form 
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of a monthly Parliamentary return, price one halfpenny, together 
with its ugly sisters, the immigration figures. I pointed out 
that the two were really one return, and that the Board of Trade 
already admitted this by combining them in its annual report 
on emigration and immigration. 

Mr. Levy kindly put the question, and, as a consequence, Mr. 
Bonar Law, who was then the Parliamentary Secretary to the 
Board of Trade, promised, on June 29th last, that the emigra- 
tion return would be issued, and since last July this has been 
done. It was too late, however, to urdo the mischief, and Mr. 
Bonar Law did his utmost to discount the effect of the emigra- 
tion figures by asseverating in the House of Commons on July 
3rd—a few days later—that the figures of the outgoing foreigners 
had nothing whatever to do with the statistics of those who 
came in. Anti-alienists appear to be incapable of grasping the 
fact that British vessels are the omnibuses and the railways of 
the seas, and that England itself, owing to its unrivalled position 
and plenitude-of coast line, is a kind of international Clapham 
Junction for the reception and distribution of passengers to all 
parts of the world. 

In the following table the figures are given of the number of 
aliens who arrived from the Continent, the number of foreigners 
who left England for places out of Europe, and also the number 
of foreign seamen, who are enumerated on arrival, but not on 
leaving, among the crews of outward-bound vessels. The Board 
of Trade returns admit that very few of these men are pro- 
spective settlers, and that practically all of them should be de- 
ducted from the arrivals, and this is borne out by the last census 
report, which stated that nearly all the foreign seamen enu- 
merated--19 ,695— were on ships in English ports at the time. 


Aliens who left 


Alien arrivals from England for non- 
the Continent. European countries. Foreign seamen. 
ROI decisis ey ces 149,137 124,722 14,950 
1901 46... 5.0. 240/100 124,354 15,146 
MONI: svese csi’ 200,011 174,291 15,962 
BN cpcssves son 207,191 181,539 13,432 
| ae 194,986 174,354 12,863 
1905............. 196,687 188,422 13,793 


By deducting the number of those who left and the foreign 
sailors from the arrivals, some idea of the extent of the annual 
influx may be obtained, and it will be seen to be very small. It 
is, however, even smaller than here shown, for, as will be ob- 
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served, the figures do not include alien arrivals from non- 
European countries and alien departures to Europe. When these 
are taken into account, as they are in the annual report on 
Emigration and Immigration, the actual influx is shown to be 
exceedingly small. For instance, in 1904 the influx is admitted 
to be but 1,046,! from which figure the foreign seamen have still 
to be deducted, showing a decrease, and not increase, in the alien 
population for that year, without taking deaths into account. 
And in 1905 there was actually an efflux of 4,837,? and this 
without deducting the foreign seamen. This all-important fact, 
the kernel of the report, however, is so hemmed in with other 
matter each year that unless one is well versed in the peculiarities 
of the official papers, it is bound to escape detection. The point 
to which I wish to draw attention here, however, is the great and 
increasing volume of transmigrant traffic. A mere glance at the 
figures shows how large and growing a proportion is the outflow 
compared with the inflow, and how one fluctuates with the other. 
This latter fact is more particularly demonstrated by the monthly 
returns. If the influx from Europe shows an increase, so does the 
outflow to places out of Europe, and vice versd. And this great 
fact—on the concealment of which the fabric of the anti-alien 
agitation was mainly erected—was admitted in the annual reports 
for the year 1903 and 1904, which stated * :—‘‘ It appears, there- 
fore, that the majority of the foreign emigrants to places out of 
Europe had arrived in the United Kingdom from the Continent 
within the year.’’ But immediately following the statement, in 
each report was a table showing 69,168 alien immigrants not 
described in the monthly lists to be en route to other countries 
in 1903—the obvious inference, of course, being that all not 
en route were settlers. The table also showed that the number 
had increased from 66,471 in 1902 and 55,464 in 1901. 

That phrase ‘‘ not described as en route,’’ and the numbers 
attached to it, which grew in 1904 to 82,845, were the mainstay 
of the agitation, and were used by the Home Secretary and others 
in the House of Commons to push along the Bill. A method 
more unfair was never used in that assembly. In the first place 
it was admitted in the reports that many of those who came 
within the unfortunate phrase were transmigrants, and no fewer 
than 7,697 * in 1904 and 8,440 in 1905 ° were ascertained by the 
Customs officers to have proceeded forthwith to other countries, 


ce 


1 H. C., 1905—137, page 10. 2 H. C., 1906—149, page 10. 
3H. C., 1904—145, page 11, and 1905—137, page 11. 
4H. C., 1905—187, page 11. 5 H. C., 1906—149, page 10. 
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although not so entered on the alien lists. Another remarkable 
fact, which has never been explained, is that all alien immi- 
grants arriving in London are classed under the unfortunate 
phrase. This is admitted in par. 85 of the Alien Commission’s 
Report. The last annual report on Emigration and Immigration 
shows that in the five years 1899-1903 over 163,000 aliens arrived 
in London, and of these only 47 are described as being en route 
to other countries! Could anything be more grotesque ?—only 
there is grim tragedy in this reckless farce. Some improvement 
was effected in 1904, when, out of a total of 51,000 odd arrivals 
in the year, 2,005 are stated to have been transmigrants.”, Why, 
something like that number of Russian reservists and deserters 
were dispatched from the Jews’ Shelter in Whitechapel within 
a few days of their arrival in the last month of the year alone. 
In 1905 the old reckless method prevailed again, and only 95 
transmigrants were enumerated out of 438,000 arrivals.’ The 
new arrangement for collecting the figures under the Aliens Act 
show that in March alone of this year 2,245 known transmigrants 
passed through London. The serious result of the neglect on the 
part of the Board of Trade to collect the real figures lies in the cir- 
cumstance that, after Hull, more aliens arrive at the Port of 
London than at any other, and that the vast majority of those 
who arrive at the Metropolis make it but a place of call. A few 
years ago the fares from England to America were cheaper than 
from the Continent, owing to the action of the Continental Ship- 
ping Ring, and this was mainly responsible for the fact that thou- 
sands of emigrants re-booked on arrival in England. Subsequently, 
the traffic via England continued, owing to the greater facilities 
here, and owing, also, to the better treatment on English ships. 
In February of this year the Medical Officer of Health for the 
Port of London once more called attention to the filthy condi- 
tions under which aliens are herded on some Continental vessels. 


In one vessel, carrying 305 alien steerage passengers, the 
vessel was in a filthy and offensive condition. The available 
air space per head was only 60 cubic feet and floor space 8 
square feet. There was no provision made for the separa- 
tion of the sexes. The ventilation and lighting were unsatis- 
factory, the sanitary provisions insufficient, and in the event 
of bad weather the passengers would be confined to their 
quarters, as the after main deck was entirely occupied by 


1 Cd,, 1741. 2 H. C., 1905—137, page 42. 
3H. C., 1906—149, page 40, 
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horses. In another vessel, from Libau, with 234 steerage 
passengers, the state of things was even worse. The whole 
of the after deck was occupied by 147 Russian ponies. The 
medical officer recommends that the facts should be reported 
to the Board of Trade and the Russian Consul-General in 
London! 


And in these foul places, I may add, are women and children 
medically examined on arrival in this free country. No accommo- 
dation is provided on shore for the purpose. In his book, The 
Closed Door,2? Mr. R. H. Sherrard, one of the most extreme of 
anti-alien writers, has detailed his personal experiences of the 
fearful condition of a foreign emigrant ship. 

The Russian refugee in particular firmly believes, and not 
without cause, that he stands a much better chance of admission 
to America by arriving on an English boat, and a break of the 
journey here enables him to recover from the terrible hardships 
which he has to undergo in fleeing from the Continent. There 
he is treated more like an animal than a human being. Some- 
times he is not able to take off his clothes for a whole week, and 
it is only when he first steps on English soil that he understands 
—or did until the beginning of this year—the real meaning 
of that vague, but wonderful word, freedom. Proof of the ex- 
istence of the large volume of transmigrant traffic through 
London, which is officially ignored, is to be found in the ex- 
traordinarily large number of shipping agencies which have 
sprung up in the East End in recent years. It was pointed out 
to the Alien Commission by the late Mr. Hawkey, the Customs’ 
Examining Officer, who had the handling of the immigrants, and 
who understood Yiddish and some Polish, that the transmigrants 
frequently paid their fares to agents in Russia, and received from 
them tickets for London and the address of an agent in the 
Metropolis by whom they were handed their tickets for America. 
Mr. Hawkey explained in detail the reason for this, and his 
remarks are of interest as showing the methods of the German 
companies in fighting British competition, and also how they 
were outwitted by Russian agents. 


The German companies, the North German Lloyd and the 
Hamburg-American Line, have ships going to America, and 
these passengers might go by their ships, and if they do not 
go by their ships, the Hamburg-American Line and the 


1 Daily News, February 14th, 1906. 
* Digby, Long and Co., 1902. 
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North German Lloyd do not get any benefit from them. 
Therefore they object to their coming through, I understand. 
There was an arrangement come to in 1895 by the Trans- 
Atlantic shipping companies, both English and foreign, by 
which they agreed, I believe, that the foreign companies 
should charge £7 10s. for the steerage passage to America 
and the English companies should charge £5 10s. from 
London or any port in England to America, and the German 
companies would pay the balance into a common fund, which 
was to be divided amongst all the companies, and in return 
for this concession the English companies were not to book 
foreign passengers who had not resided six weeks in the 
United Kingdom. 

Now, these foreign agents book these passengers in Russia, 
send them through Germany clandestinely to London, and 
then, instead of this £2 balance going into the common fund, 
it is put into the agents’ pockets. 


The Beaver Line, which existed then, and was not in the 
arrangement, enabled passengers to proceed at once, and others 
were in the habit of stating that they had been here six weeks, 
and, if necessary, of changing their names, so that they should 
not be delayed. Then came the rate war, and its effect is shown 
in the table of arrivals and departures already quoted. The fall- 
ing off in the number of alien arrivals in 1904, the year of the 
rate war, was due to the fact that the emigrants could travel 
direct from the Continent as cheaply as they could from England, 
but the details of the figures show that, notwithstanding the de- 
crease in the number of aliens who left England, the numbers 
who left for America increased from 127,225 to 144,125, thus 
proving, what was contended at the time, that large numbers 
of those who had settled here availed themselves of the oppor- 
tunity to leave for the United States. The falling off in the 
alien departures from England was entirely due to Canada taking 
some 17,000 less than in 1903, and South Africa some 7,000 
fewer. Here are the figures for the two years? :— 


Other British United Other foreign 
To Canada. S. Africa, Australasia. possessions. States, countries, Total. 
1903 39,643 12,614 196 444 127,225 1,417 181,539 
1904 21,917 5,458 294 474 144,125 2,086 174,354 


Apart from the many agents in the East End of London for 
the purpose of dealing with the transmigrants, the Jews’ Shelter, 


1 Minutes of Evidence (Cd. 1742, Answers, 1431-2). 
2 H. C., 1905-—137, pp. 29 and 30. 
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which, by the way, admits men of all religions, has practically 
developed into a dispersion centre. Founded in 1885 for the 
purpose of protecting alien arrivals from dockyard sharks, and 
to provide transmigrants with a temporary hotel, it is a semi- 
charitable institution, which, by the aid of the shipping com- 
panies, is self-supporting. Every discouragement is offered to 
intending settlers, and every possible facility afforded to immi- 
grants to leave the country. The institution now acts as its own 
shipping agent, and since its establishment many thousands have 
been despatched for America, Canada, South Africa, and the Argen- 
tine. The Shelter bore practically the whole brunt of the abnormal 
rush of refugee Russian deserters at the end of 1904 and the be- 
ginning of 1905 without appealing to the public, and, in fact, 
the only public appeal which it has made was for funds for the 
new building, which is now nearing completion. The lack of 
such an institution in Liverpool compels the shipping companies 
to make use of the local workhouse as the hotel of some of the 
waiting travellers. The accommodation is paid for, but although 
the number of such boarders is stated in the Poor Law returns, 
given in the annual reports on Emigration and Immigration, it 
is seldom deducted by those who quote the figures. The late 
Home Secretary apologised once in the House of Commons for 
stating, in introducing the Bill of 1904, that the annual influx 
was 80,000 ; but this did not prevent him repeating the statement 
in the following year, and adding 10,000 to the number by way 
of emphasis. And it is worthy of mention—although it is pos- 
sible that this is a mere triviality, due to a clerical or a printer’s 
error—that in the report of Emigration and Immigration for 1904, 
issued a day before the second reading of last year’s Bill came 
on, the number of the aliens left in this country after all in- 
coming and outgoing traffic had been taken into consideration, 
was stated to have been 19,000 in 1903 (the previous year) instead 
of 14,000. The mistake was rectified two or three days later, 
but the figure had already been used in the debate, and had 
succeeded in giving a false impression to so astute an observer 
and keen student of the question as Sir Charles Dilke. It may 
be remarked, en passant, that the figure 14,000 is stated in the 
report to be still subject to the deduction of the 13,000 odd foreign 
seamen arriving in 1903, thus showing that the actual influx of 
aliens in that year was less than a thousand. Under the circum- 
stances, the Board of Trade return, owing to the facility it offers 
for arriving at an absolutely wrong conclusion, calls for immediate 
simplification. It may have been another coincidence, but on 
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the very day on which the last Aliens Bill was introduced into 
the House of Commons the Hamburg-American and North 
German Lloyd steamship companies published their reports of the 
alien immigrants rejected at the German ports and prevented 
from leaving there for the United States in 1904. It is left to 
be assumed that these rejections are ‘‘dumped’’ down in 
England. ‘These reports réceived much more attention than did 
an English report—that of the Liverpool Steamship Owners’ 
Association—earlier in the year. This body represents a tonnage 
of about three and a half million, and its reference to the alien 
agitation concluded :-—‘‘ The transit trade in emigrants is carried 
on in the face of very keen competition, and it is of the utmost 
importance that no obstacle should be placed in the way of such 
trade.’’ The report for last year, lately issued, expresses satis- 
faction with the provisions of the Bill for the safeguarding of 
the transmigrant traffic, but it will be interesting to see what 
the association has to say next January after a year’s working 
of the measure. Interesting, also, and instructive should be the 
official report. 

It was stated during the committee stage of the Aliens Bill that 
notices were even then being posted at Russian and German rail- 
way stations drawing attention to the English measure, and ad- 
vising intending emigrants for America to book direct by German 
lines and avoid England. 

That they are doing so is further proved by the decrease which 
has already taken place among the East End shipping agents. 
The shippers, too, are also beginning to complain thus early. A 
London passenger agent is reported as saying! :—‘‘ The Act is 
driving away our passenger traffic, and causing us no end of 
anxiety. The promoters of it have struck a heavy blow at the 
British shipping industry, and we are hoping to see it soon 
altered.’’ And the Daily News of February 15th had the follow- 


ing :— 


Our shippers are losing the great emigration traffic to 
Canada, the United States, the Argentine, and other coun- 
tries which formerly, by reason of lower English rates, 
touched our shores. Making the most of hindrances and re- 
jections under our Aliens Act, the German lines are securing 
the business. In some cases they are granting a bonus to 
English companies who undertake to carry no steerage pas- 
sengers to Canada who are not of British birth. That bonus 


} The Tribune, January 29th, 1906, 
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is adequate compensation for the time being, but will it be 
continued when the traffic has accustomed itself to the new 
channels ? 


More specific was a statement in the Daily News of July 6th 
that a big steamship combine was being organised in Finland 
with the object of conveying emigrants direct from the Baltic 
to Canada. 

Not only shippers and their agents are suffering. The ten- 
tacles of the Aliens Bill are far-reaching, and woe betide the peace 
of mind and the trade of all who are caught in their clutches. 
For example, Mr. Baker, the European manager of the Canadian 
Pacific Railway, complains of the additional trouble and responsi- 
bility cast on those who have to do with the regular conveyance 
of emigrants between Europe and America. The emigrants pass 
through England from Grimsby to Liverpool; on the way they 
have to be guarded like convicts, lest they escape. The company 
has had to place guaranteed bonds up to £10,000 with the au- 
thorities to cover possible fines. All this imposes cost and trouble 
on the nation in providing extra police and inspectors, and on 
shipowners in examining and looking after their passengers. 
There is also direct evidence of the failure of the Bill to safe- 
guard the transmigrant traffic. The Jewish Chronicle of February 
2nd called attention to the case of five men who were rejected, 
after appeal, although they produced their tickets for America. 
The tickets had been bought in this country, and the unfortunate 
travellers were excluded simply because they could not state 
where they had been purchased. Nothing of this kind of perse- 
cution is permitted by the Bill, and the incident points to the 
necessity of inquiry. It is not within the scope of this article 
to go into details of the hardships inflicted by the rejection of 
genuine political and religious refugees, of cases where pas- 
sengers have been refused admission, although their friends pro- 
duced the necessary money, of the instance of a deserter sent 
back to certain death because his brother arrived an hour late 
with the £5 ransom, and of the four deported men who were 
kept under lock and key for five days on the Silvia, simply, ac- 
cording to Lloyd’s News of January 30th, because the Port of 
London had not thought it necessary to provide a shed and re- 
ceiving house. Already we seem to be drifting towards the dis- 
reputable state of affairs mentioned in the report of the Governor 
of Darlinghurst Gaol, New South Wales :—‘‘ The Alien Restric- 
tion Act is responsible for the reception of seventeen persons who 
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can scarcely be classed as criminals, but they undergo the same 


Le) 


discipline and disabilities.’’ The workhouse as the poor trans- 
migrants’ hotel is bad enough, but this is the prospect for the 
future opened up by such alien legislation as the Bill of last year, 
and British rule already provides a precedent! Enough to make 
mere mention of but a few of the hard cases that accumulated 
in one short month of the working of the Act, to show how our 
national reputation is being dragged in the mire, and how our 
shipping trade is being crippled. 

And for what? For 168 rejections in the first three months 
of this year out of a total of 48,801 steerage arrivals.' This gives 
the insignificant percentage of °3. And since the issue of instruc- 
tions to ensure the admission of persecuted refugees, the number 
of exclusions has fallen even below that figure. The estimated 
annual expenditure under the Act is £24,000, and if 300 aliens 
are rejected this year—an outside estimate, under the circum- 
stances—it will be at a cost to the British taxpayer of £80 per 
head. The first quarter’s return as to arrivals also shows that 
the steerage passengers landed in London have fallen from 11,408 
in January, February, and March last year to 6,586 in the same 
period of 1906. The number of arrivals in London in 1905 was 
43,447, and in 1904, 51,556, giving an average for each month of 
over 3,600 last year and of nearly 4,300 in the previous year. It 
may be deemed a matter of no consequence, and even of satisfac- 
tion, that the Port of London should show so large a decrease in 
the number of foreign arrivals, since it is known that nearly all the 
aliens who come to London by boat travel in foreign bottoms. 
But at other ports the opposite is the case, and the total divides 
itself almost evenly into two parts. Mr. Bonar Law supplied 
the following figures in an answer, on July 3rd last, to Mr. H. A. 
Bright :— 


To London. To other ports. Total. 

Brought on British ships ......... 2,180 93,283 95,463 
Brought on Foreign ships ......... 49,376 50,147 99,523 
Totals for 1904 ........ 51,556 143,430 194,986 


But even if the wlw.. of the immigrants were brought by 
foreign vessels, it must be remembered that they leave mostly 
by English boats, and that the English railway companies benefit 
by the heavy traffic across from Grimsby and Hull to Liverpool, 
and from London to the latter port and Southampton. 

Ill-conceived, undigested, and in no way understood by those 
who framed the measure, the Aliens Act was rushed through 


1 Cd. 2964. 
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hurriedly by means of the closure and without sufficient considera- 
tion, although it was shown during its few days in committee 
that its consequences were likely to be more far-reaching than 
its most enthusiastic admirers had imagined. Ostensibly aimed 
at protecting British workmen, but cynically withholding from 
them the little help which could have been afforded by Mr. Keir 
Hardie’s amendment to prevent the entry of contract labour during 
periods of trade disputes, it is already proving a bounty to the 
foreign shipper, and has delivered a blow at a great British in- 
dustry from which it must be saved ere it is too late. And this 
apart from all moral and human considerations. 

It is the duty of the new Administration to annul the Act at 
the earliest possible moment—all but the provisions for the ex- 
clusion and expulsion of those who are lunatics, who are suffering 
from disease, and of criminals. Only this part of the measure 
is necessary. The rest is a heritage that is a veritable Pandora’s 
casket. And the manner of handing over the bequest was in 
keeping with the whole agitation and with the passing of the 
measure. The arrangements for its enforcement and for its 
continuation were placed in the hands of Mr. Haldane Porter, 
whose connection with Major Sir William Evans Gordon as his 
secretary, and whose own writings on the alien question, put 
him outside the category of unbiassed men. This is only one 
of the many things calling for immediate inquiry and reform. 

M. J. LANDA 











MARSHALL AND EDGEWORTH ON VALUE. 


IF it be but a futile intellectual pastime to fight moribund 
theories, there can be no doubt as to the necessity and expediency 
of subjecting to a rigorous inquiry such scientific views as now 
hold the field and derive influence and prestige from the eminence 
of their upholders. Among such doctrines in our own field of 
knowledge there is none more prominent than the theory of value, 
concerning which there have recently been advanced by eminent 
thinkers certain opinions with which I am unable fully to agree. 

I allude more especially to the views of Professors Edgeworth 
and Marshall, in which they attempt to show that market value 
is indeterminate by its nature. 

Professor Edgeworth ' takes the case of two producers who are 
mutually competing, but who are protected from all other com- 
petitors, whether these be producers, or buyers of their special 
commodities. Under such conditions, he says, one of the two pro- 
ducers will immediately offer his wares at such a value as will 
insure to him a maximum of profit. But then the other com- 
petitor will hasten to offer his wares at a little lower value, to 
undersell his rival, and will offer his stock at an ever-diminish- 
ing figure, so as not to fail in disposing of the whole of his stock. 
At this point the value will have sunk to its lowest limit. But 
then the other producer, knowing well that his competing rival 
can lower his price no further, will offer his own produce at a 
higher price. Thus it will go on, till they have returned to the 
starting point ; and from this there will be another descent to the 
minimum value. In this fashion value will oscillate perennially 
between a maximum and a minimum, without ever being able to 
attain a level of stable equilibrium. Now the condition of things 
which is here assumed is in substance a dual monopoly ; in other 


1 Economic Journal, 1897, pp. 23-24. See also Bertrand, Journal des savants, 
September, 1883 ; and Cournot, Principes de la théorie de la richesse, ep. vii. 
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words, it is assumed that the production of a given commodity 
is monopolised by two producers only. Well then, it seems to 
me that, in such a case, the general law of monopoly-value will 
operate in the most simple and obvious manner ; and that is, that 
the two monopolists, instead of carrying on an unprofitable war 
of cheapening and heightening prices, will settle the value between 
them, a value which will assure to their collective capital the 
maximum profit. And such value will be unique and strictly 
determinate. 

Professor Marshall! also affirms that the market value of the 
commodities is indeterminate, because many values may satisfy 
the law which governs them. As he puts it, let there be A, pro- 
ducer of a, and B, producer of b, mutually exchanging their own 
commodities. A begins by offering 7 a for 65 b; and let us grant 
that, at this value, B acquires exactly 7 a, neither more nor less. 
This means that the value, 7 a = 65 b, perfectly satisfies the 
conditions of the balance of exchange. But we may suppose 
that the first to make an offer is not A, but B, and that he 
offers 44 b for 13 a. Well then it may happen that, at that 
value, A may be disposed to acquire precisely 44 b by offering 
13 a. By such an hypothesis this second value assures no less 
perfectly a balance of exchange ; that is to say, this second value 
is also possible. In this manner, according as the bargain is 
begun by one producer or the other, the rule of the exchange is 
different ; and this forces on us the conclusion that the exchange- 
able value is indeterminate. 

Next, to determine under what conditions the value of a 
product is unique, and under what conditions it is not so, Pro- 
fessor Marshall distinguishes according as the marginal utility of 
the product, which is given in exchange for the first, is variable 
with the value at which the previous units of the latter have been 
obtained, or whether it is constant. He affirms that, in the first 
case, the value is manifold and indeterminate, and only in the 
second case is unique and determinate. Let us suppose for 
instance that the exchange begins with A, who gives 

4a for 40 b, 
2a for 17 b,} Total 7 a for 65 b. 
lafor 8b, 

Beyond this point B, having only 35 b left, no longer feels 
disposed to give 8 of them to get one a, while A, having already 
65 b, does not ask for any more. Hence under such conditions 
the value of the last portion of b will be la= 8 b. 


1 Principles of Economics, Book V, ch. ii. 
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But let us suppose, on the other hand, that the exchange 
begins with B, and that he succeeds in giving 


15 b for 6a, 

7 b for 2 | 

8 b for 2a,\ Total 44 b for 13 a. 
9b for 2a, 

5 b for 1a, 


At this point A, having already given 13 a, is not disposed 
to give one more to get 5 more b; and B, having already 13 a, 
wants no more. Hence at this point equilibrium is established, 
that is to say, the last increment of the product is bought and 
sold at the value 5 b=1 a. Thus we have two values and two 
points of equilibrium ; and since it might be demonstrated that 
other values are possible, we ought to conclude that, under such 
conditions, the value is indeterminate. 

This, on the other hand, would not be so, if the utility of the 
last portion of the product, given in exchange by each of the 
contracting parties, were to remain unchanged, whatever might 
have been the series of values previously agreed upon. Let us 
suppose, for instance, that the exchange begins with A and that 
he gives 


5 a for 50 b, 


lafor 9b, ii 
late th Total 8 a for 72 b. 
lafor 6b, 


and that beyond this point there is no further exchange. If, on 

the other hand, the exchange begins with B, we get, by hypo- 
thesis, B giving 

15 b for 5 a, 

4b for 1a, 

5 b for 1a, 

6 b for 1 a, 


Total 30 b for 8 a. 


Here we find that in both cases the value of the last offered 
dose of a is la=6b, and that of the last offered dose of b is 
6b=1a; in other words, that under such conditions the marginal 
value is unique and determinate. And it is unique precisely 
because, whatever be the series of values previously agreed upon, 
B still feels disposed to acquire the last dose of a for 6 b, and A to 
acquire the last six doses of B for 1 a. 

Now, Professor Marshall continues, there is only one kind of 
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produce, the marginal utility of which remains unchanged, what- 
ever be the values previously agreed upon, and that is money. 
For instance, when anyone buys for personal consumption, he 
generally spends a small part of his total private resources ; if 
he buys for commercial purposes, he has the reselling in view, 
and, therefore, his potential resources are not diminished. Hence 
in every case there is no appreciable alteration in the power at 
his disposal of giving away money; in other words, the final 
utility of the latter remains for him unchanged. And from this 
Professor Marshall draws the conclusion that the barter may give 
rise to several values, but that the sale always brings about a 
unique value. 

Now, before discussing the skilful arguments of the eminent 
economist, we believe it will be necessary to distinguish, according 
as the exchange in question takes place between two monopolists, 
or between one monopolist and a producer under conditions of 
free competition, or again between two producers under free com- 
petition ; for the result in each case is absolutely different. If 
our A and B are two monopolists, Marshall’s remarks are unex- 
ceptionable. There can be no doubt but that, given two mo- 
nopolists, the value agreed upon is different according as the 
exchange, or the offer of the product, is begun by the one or the 
other contracting party. And itis certain that if, under such con- 
ditions, the exchange begins with A, the value that gives A maxi- 
mum profit is the one decided upon, while, if the exchange begins 
with B, the value that gives to B the maximum profit is the one 
decided upon. But this is not saying that, in such a case, the 
value is indeterminate. On the contrary, precisely because, under 
such conditions, exchange results in two different and mutually 
exclusive values, precisely on that account the two monopolists 
will be compelled to settle on a mean value, equal to the mean 
of the two values of maximum profits.'. In other words, in the 
concrete case, from the two values, 


7a = 65 b,) value of A’s maximum profit, 
13 a = 44b,J value of B’s maximum profit, 


we come to the mean value, 10 a=545 b, which will be the 
normal and definitive value between the two products. 

But things turn out very differently when, on the other hand, 
we have a monopolist exchanging with another producer who is 
operating under free competition. For in such a case there is 


1 See, for a demonstration of this thesis, my Zl valore della moneta (2nd ed. 
Torino, 1901). 
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established immediately the value which corresponds to the mono- 
polist’s maximum gain, the other contracting party being in no 
way able to contest it. If, for example, the monopolist is A, 
the value will be definitely settled at 7a=65b. B can then only 
oppose this value with another value more favourable to himself 
by limiting his offer to 44b; but it is just this that he cannot do, 
since he is producing under conditions of free competition, which 
exclude the possibility of artificially limiting the supply. 

There is again a difference in procedure when the case is one 
of the market value of products obtained under conditions of free 
competition. When it is a question of monopoly goods, the pro- 
ducer can always reserve a portion of the supply; and hence 
the increase in price of a given commodity, whereby the deman« 
is diminished, may be accompanied by a correlative reduc- 
tion in the supply, may, that is, be carried out without upsetting 
the balance between supply and demand. Under such conditions, 
therefore, there may arise a series of increasing or of decreas- 
ing prices of the given commodity, each of which insures equally 
the balance between supply and demand, and may hence be 
normal and definitive. But when, on the other hand, it is a 
question of commodities obtained under free competition, the 
matter is absolutely different. Under these conditions the in- 
crease in price of a given commodity, while it does necessarily 
restrict the demand, does not, for that matter, restrict the supply, 
but on the contrary expands it, bringing new producers or new 
supplies into the market. It follows that, under such conditions, 
if the given price of a product insures equilibrium between supply 
and demand, any rise in price whatever over such a level, while it 
reduces the demand, necessarily increases the supply, and, there- 
fore, suspends the equilibrium. In other words, the equilibrium 
between supply and demand under such conditions can only be 
obtained on the basis of the value previously established ; that is 
to say, the value is unique and determinate. 

To illustrate this by the figures used above, if a and b are 
two monopoly commodities, it happens that, at the value: 
la=3'3b, A offers 13a for 44b. If now the value of a increases 
so that la=9°2b, B will certainly not ask more than 7a, but A 
has every facility to reduce his output to exactly 7a, and in this 
way the new value is no less possible than the first. But let us 
suppose, on the other hand, a state of free competition, and that 
the value had settled itself at la=3°3b, and that 13a could be 
exchanged for 44b. If now the value of a rises to la=9°2b, the 
demand falling thereby to 7a, the supply of a will inevitably 
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increase, inasmuch as the enhanced value of the wares will call 
forth new supplies and new producers. Hence the new value of a, 
while it reduces the demand for a to 7, increases the supply of it 
over 13a. Hence the new value absolutely excludes the possibility 
of an equilibrium between demand and supply. And since the 
demonstration holds for any value whatever which diverges from 
that previously fixed, viz., la=3°3b, we must thus conclude that 
such value is unique and determinate. 

This is equally true if, instead of exchanging the two portions 
of a and b en bloc, we take a series of exchanges in small con- 
secutive portions. Even if exchange operates in this segmentary 
manner, what we have to consider is the collective value of the 
total quantity sold and bought of each commodity. Now it is 
always certain that, in cases of monopoly, the value of the total 
produce sold by A cr B can rise, thanks to a permanent restric- 
tion in the supply, bringing about a new equilibrium between the 
lowered demand and the contracted supply ; under competition, 
on the other hand, this is not possible, because the rise in value, 
while it constricts the demand, expands the supply. Wherefore 
it remains always true that a monopoly may yield several values, 
but competition leads necessarily to a value which is unique. 

And this consideration gives us the reason for the difference, 
pointed out by Professor Marshall, between barter and sale. The 
first, namely, will give rise to a plurality of values, the second to a 
unique and determinate value. Marshall attributes this fact to 
the constancy in the marginal utility of money—a feature which 
distinguishes it from all other products; but, with all the respect 
due to such an authority, I must confess that his arguments in 
this connection do not appear to me so cogent as to warrant 
unreserved acceptance. Marshall himself admits that the final 
utility of money is not in every case invariable, but that this 
invariability is hable to not a few exceptions. If, namely, 
we could formulate in one concrete figure the final degree of 
utility of money, which has hitherto not been done, and cannot 
be conceived as being done in the present state of economic metro- 
logy—we should find that it presents the greatest divergences 
according to the disposition of the contracting parties, to their 
tastes, to the actual condition of their domestic and economic 
affairs, etc., and that the affirmed constancy of the final utility of 
money finds in concrete fact no positive guarantee. The differ- 
ence between barter and sale is not connected with the specific 
characters, more or less determinable, of the final utility of money, 
but lies simply in this, that barter may go on between two kinds 
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of monopoly produce, while sale takes place necessarily between 
a commodity which may either be, or not be, monopolised, and 
money, which is obtained under conditions of free competition. 
In other words, barter may happen under conditions of bilateral 
monopoly, while sale happens in every case under conditions 
either of unilateral monopoly or of full competition. Now as 
bilateral monopoly implies plurality of values, while unilateral 
monopoly and competition give rise to unique and determinate 
value, we have here in a nutshell the explanation of how barter 
immediately leads to several values—of which we have to take the 
mean to get the definite values—while sale leads necessarily and 
immediately to a value which is unique and determinate. 
ACHILLE LORIA 











THE UNITY OF POLITICAL AND ECONOMIC 
SCIENCE? 


§1. One part of the knowable world is human society. The 
science of society is systematised knowledge of society as a 
causally connected whole. It is divisible into departments, though 
it is itself more than the sum of these. The departments deal 
with society in various aspects, chief among which are the reli- 
gious, the political, and the economic. In all of these the centre 
is man. It is not, indeed, in him that ultimate explanations lie, 
for man himself is unexplained. But the science of society, in its 
process from cause to cause, stops at the gateway of philosophy. 
T’o explain in terms of human volition completes its humbler task. 


For it, “‘ les seules changements importants . . . s’opérent dans 
les idées, les conceptions et les croyances. Les événements 


mémorables de l’histoire sont les effets visibles des invisibles 
changements de la pensée des hommes.’’? The causes that it 
seeks reside, as Bentham held, in mental facts, though not, of 
course, as he also held, in mere pleasure and pain. ‘This is true 
of all departments of the science of society. Mind is the root in 
which they all begin. From it they grow and spread, and as- 
sume a multitude of forms. Various, however, as these appear, 
the unity of origin carries with it a unity of essential structure. 
It is this unity, as between the political and economic branches 
of social science, that my paper seeks to display. 

§2. In the first place, the mental facts that underlie both 
sciences are similar. They are the whole body of desires and 
aversions, including, of course, the desire for right and the 
aversion to wrong-doing. This resemblance is_ general. 
Within it there fall others that are more particular. The deter- 
mining desires are mixed as regards, on the one hand, egoism 

1 The analogy worked out in this paper was roughly suggested in my note A 
Parallel between Economical and Political Theory in the Economic Journat for 


June, 1902. 
2 Le Bon: La psychologie des foules, p. 2. 
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and altruism, on the other, means and ends. First, in both 
departments they are partly self-regarding and partly extra re- 
garding. Just as some persons desire tea for their own use and 
others for purposes of charity, so some desire the passage of a law 
with a view to their private gain, and others because they 
believe that it will prove beneficial to the community as a whole. 
Nor are these two motives generally separated from one another 
and distributed among different persons ; on the contrary, they are 
almost invariably blended. Secondly, in both cases the object 
desired may be desired either as means, or as end, or partly as 
one and partly as the other. Thus, an economic acquisition may 
be sought chiefly for its indirect use in facilitating the passage 
of a law, or a law for the help it will give toward the gratification 
of economic aims. 

Furthermore, the desire for a particular commodity or law is 
not necessarily dependent upon the circumstances of that object 
alone. It may, indeed, be thus self-sufficing, but it is more likely 
to be some function of the supply of other commodities or laws 
that serve as complements to, or substitutes for it. For example, 
the desire for tea depends partly on the quantity of sugar avail- 
able, and the desire for a law against duelling on the existence 
of an adequate provision of legal tribunals. 

§3. In the second place, in both departments, desires do not 
operate upon events directly. Before ideas can become forces 
they must be translated into effective demand. Effective demand, 
however, is not based merely on desire, nor is its intensity pro- 
portionate to that of the desire. In economics it means, as every- 
body knows, desire for a commodity or service conjoined with the 
possession of purchasing power. In politics it means desire for 
the passage of a law conjoined with the means of influencing the 
legislative machine. These means consist partly in the reserve 
power of physical force, whereby a real control may be exercised 
over a government legally quite independent of the classes con- 
cerned.!. In a democratic country, in ordinary times, they are 
broadly equivalent to voting power. 

The effective demand of the community, which is, of course, 
the operating force, is compounded from the demands of the 
separate members. It is not, however, necessarily compounded 
by mere summation, for the parts may be mutually dependent 
on one another. Thus, in economics the demand of A may be 
partially dependent on the quantity of commodity possessed by 


1 Dicey shows that Walpole’s administration was pliable to this type of influence 
from classes not possessed of the franchise (Law and Opinion, p. 11). 
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B and vice versd, so that mere summation would be fallacious.! 
Similarly, in politics, the opinion of an assemblage of persons 
may be quite different from—sometimes superior, sometimes in- 
ferior to—the sum of the opinions of the individuals assembled. 
In economic and political theory alike, ‘‘We should not yield 
ourselves to the illusion that the individual is fitted up with his 
essentials all by himself, and that then society is constituted by 
the aggregation of such single specimens. The individual is, in 
fact, the later product ; and disengages himself into his indepen- 
dent wholeness as the ripest fruit of a collective development.’’ ? 

The last point need not, perhaps, be pressed. From the 
general relation between desire and effective demand there follow, 
however, two important conclusions. The first is that, even 
where desires remain unaltered, the demand built on these desires 
may be modified. In economics this occurs when the wealth of 
the various classes in the community is varied; in politics when 
the constitutional machine is reformed so as to extend or other- 
wise remodel the franchise. In economics changes of this kind 
are gradual. In politics, in the absence of automatic schemes for 
the redistribution of seats, such as have been introduced into 
Australasia and the Transvaal, they are abrupt. 

The second conclusion that follows is that, when the desire for 
any given commodity or law rises, the effective demand for it need 
not rise, unless the desire for other commodities or laws has not 
risen. If these have risen, the increase of intensity among them 
may draw off so much of the available money or political energy, 
that the given desire, despite its own increase, may be mani- 
fested in an effective demand actually smaller than before. 

§4. In economics and politics alike Demand calls out Supply. 
In the one case the suppliers are the producers of goods 
and services; in the other, they are the wielders of the 
legislative machine. No doubt the object supplied is different 
in the two cases. In economics it is usually divisible into 
small units. In politics, however, a law is in general either 
passed or not passed. I¢ is true that local option and contracting- 
out clauses are sometimes introduced ; but, even with these, there 
is a substantial difference between the large packets in which legis- 
lative goods are supplied and the marginal increments familiar 
to economic theory. This difference leads to an important dis- 
tinction between the significance of the phrase ‘‘ Demand calls 
out Supply,’’ as used in the two spheres. In economics it means 


1 Cf. my paper—Some Remarks on Utility, Economic JOURNAL, 
* Martineau, Types of Ethical Theory, 11, 32, 
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that an increase of demand causes a greater quantity of the com- 
modity to be supplied. In politics, however, since the commodity 
is a single unit, this quantitative relation does not subsist. Rather, 
the object is either produced or not produced according as the 
demand is above or below a certain level. Demand calls out 
supply when, by rising beyond that level, it brings the object into 
being. In politics, therefore, the ultimate adjustment is much 
rougher than in the generality of economic problems. 

§5. Though, however, the goal of adjustment differs in these 
respects, there is a striking similarity in the route by which it is 
reached. In the first place, in economics and _ politics alike 
supply invariably lags behind demand. In the one it is a 
commonplace that supply often reaches its maximum when the 
tide of demand has been for some time on the ebb. In the other 
‘‘it may well happen that an innovation is carried through at a 
time when the teachers who supplied the arguments in its favour 
are in their graves, or even—and this is well worth noting—when 
in the world of speculation a movement has already set in against 
ideas which are exerting their full effect in the world of action 
and legislation.’’ ! 

In the second place, the factors that determine the extent of 
the lagging are very similar in the two spheres. In economics 
this lagging is least in regard to commodities the natural 
machinery for whose production can be readily altered in amount 
and character. In politics it is least when the moral machinery 
for effecting legislative change can be readily adapted or renewed. 
The degree of readiness depends in both cases partly on the 
physical construction of the machinery and partly on the other 
uses in which it is liable to be employed. 

Physical construction is, of course, important. In economics 
it is obvious that simple machinery can be constructed more 
rapidly than complex, and that, therefore, the supply of those 
commodities that are made with simple machines will lag least 
behind demand. In politics, again, anything in the nature of a 
caste system, or a traditionary reverence for governing families, or 
iong terms of appointment for legislators greatly extends the time 
required to make machinery capable of supplying the new demand. 
On the other hand, institutions that provide for frequent elections 
or other forms of appeal to the people lessen the time required. 

The extent of the interval of lagging does not, however, depend 
solely on the way in which the machinery of supply is constituted. 
It is also increased in respect of any object if that machinery is also 

1 Dicey, Law and Opinion, p. 17. 
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employed for other purposes, and is, therefore, modified with only 
partial reference to the requirements of the given object. 

Thus, in economics, since mutton and wool are supplied 
jointly, a given change in the demand for wool will affect produc- 
tion more slowly than it would do if that commodity were 
produced in isolation. For the full effect of the change cannot 
be developed till the connection between wool and mutton has 
been ruptured by a modification in the breed of sheep. 

This circumstance is exactly paralleled in the political sphere. 
Under the Cabinet system a demand for a particular piece of legis- 
lation may remain for a long time unsatisfied because the poli- 
ticians who would be willing to supply it are also pledged to 
supply something else to which public opinion is averse. Hence, 
until the demand has evoked a new type of politician, willing 
both to supply it and to refrain from supplying the unpopular 
accompaniment, no effect is likely to be produced. 

Whatever weakens the connection between one commodity 
and another on the side of supply tends to diminish the interval 
of lagging in both spheres. The connection is dependent upon 
the fixity, in the one case of physical, in the other of mental 
conditions. In politics it may be weakened by the introduction 
of the Referendum or Initiative, involving a separation of the 
supply of particular laws from that of a party’s general pro- 
gramme. It is also weakened by the creation of independent 
departments within the Government, the separation, for example, 
of the Judiciary from the Legislature, and of both from the Exe- 
cutive, or the separation of one minister from another by the 
abandonment of Cabinet solidarity. 

In both economics and politics, however, powerful forces 
are opposed to any disruption of joint supplies. In 
economics it is often profitable to produce two commodities to- 
gether, even when it is physically possible to separate them. 
Similarly, in politics unity of control often secures a great saving 
of labour and increase of efficiency. ‘The combination of adminis- 
trative and legislative functions in the same hands has advantages 
of this order. It is often said, for example, that the laws are 
likely to be better when those who initiate know that they will 
themselves be called upon to execute them. It may well be, 
therefore, that, despite of the lagging it involves, combined 
supply is often the method most satisfactory on the whole. 

§6. So long as the lagging lasts, existing firms and ministers 
in power occupy a position of independence over against de- 
manders. If the legislators were so many separate suppliers of 
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law, their economic counterpart would be a group of independent 
concerns in the enjoyment of quasi-rent. In fact, the governing 
body is, as a rule, a unity, and its analogue is the industrial com- 
bine exercising the privileges of a temporary monopoly. 

For the short periods during which their monopoly power 
continues, the controllers of supply are free to act either (1) in 
their own personal interests, sacrificing thereto the interest, in 
economics, of the shareholders, in politics of their country ; or (2) 
in the interests of the said shareholders or country exclusively ; 
or (3) in the interests partly of their constituents and partly, in 
economics, of the general public, in politics, of the community 
of nations. They are not, indeed, entirely free to choose between 
these courses. Their constituents generally employ some scheme 
of checks and balances, whether the representative system or some 
other device, for limiting so far as possible the extent to which 
their own interests are imperilled. Considerable freedom, how- 
ever, is likely to remain. 

Within the limits set to them, the controllers of supply can 
act directly upon the amount of supply, and, by this means, 
promote whichever of the above three interests they elect to 
favour. Furthermore, in the exercise of this power they can 
often modify future conditions of demand. In economics manu- 
facturers can create or develop a taste for their wares by selling 
them cheap for a little while. This is, of course, often done by 
railway companies in the hope of profit, and sometimes by phil- 
anthropists in the hope of developing the artistic capacities of the 
people. In politics Cabinets, hy supplying laws that are not 
wanted at the moment, can cause them to be wanted afterwards. 
Of this there are many instances. Thus Mr. Booth writes :— 
‘‘The attempts made by special legal enactment to stamp their 
true character on unscrupulous money-lending, on secret commis- 
sions, and on fraud in company promotion, though very difficult 
of execution, have undoubtedly had a considerable effect on public 
opinion.’’? Again, Professor Dicey has explained how English 
factory legislation, begun from humanitarian motives with the 
favour of the individualist school, indirectly assisted the develop- 
ment of collectivist views. ‘‘ The history of the factory move- 
ment,’’ he says, ‘‘ is itself sufficient proof that laws may be the 
creators of legislative opinion.’’? He finds illustrations of the 


1 Life and Labour, xvii, 211-212. 

2 Law and Opinion, p. 237. By reference to the law of married women’s 
property, he illustrates further how the judiciary, by judge-made law, have 
moulded opinion in a way that has afterwards affected legislation (p. 396, etc.) 
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same character in the history of the English Reform Acts, mar- 
riage laws, and Education Acts.? 

This reflex influence of supply upon demand, besides indicat- 
ing the great responsibility of legislators and merchants, serves 
partly to explain the large measure of continuity that prevails 
in the production alike of commodities and of legislation. The 
supply of a commodity once undertaken is not readily dropped, 
partly indeed for fear of the loss involved in scrapping plant, but 
partly because, when consumers have accustomed themselves to 
the commodity, their demand for it is by that very fact rendered 
more extensive than it was before. In like manner in politics, 
when a measure has been passed, the community adapts itself to 
the new conditions. The loss and disturbance involved in repeal 
would therefore be much greater than any that could have fol- 
lowed from a refusal to pass it in the first instance. The Chinese 
Labour Ordinance of the Transvaal is a case in point. In the 
same way, custom avails to establish the position of a minister 
who has once, perhaps quite independently of general opinion, 
been raised by the Prime Minister to front bench rank. 

Nor is the influence which suppliers may exercise on demand 
limited by their power of actually producing some object and 
exhibiting it as a model for popular instruction. A similar effect 
may be brought about by advertisement. By this means demand 
can be created without any preliminary experimental supply. The 
method, so far as it affects the economic sphere, needs no com- 
ment. In the political sphere its analogue is found in an agita- 
tion by some leading politician, a member, for instance, of the 
Inner Cabinet. In this way it is always possible that a pro- 
posal, hitherto regarded as academic, may be brought into the 
sphere of “‘ practical politics.’’ Prominent illustrations are Glad- 
stone’s conversion to Home Rule and Mr. Chamberlain’s repu- 
diation of Free Trade. In both these cases demand was pro- 
foundly modified by the action of the controllers of supply. 

Finally, in economics and politics alike, there are cases in 
which the suppliers cannot actually alter the character of demand, 
but can take advantage of the fluctuations which naturally occur 
in it. In the case of durable commodities owners can hold up 
their supply till such time as they think the demand has reached 
its highest and then offer to sell. This is done in land speculation, 
and also, for short periods, in the marketing of seasonal articles 
like cotton. Under the English Parliamentary system an exactly 
similar power is wielded by Ministers. For, subject to the Sep- 

1 Law and Opinion, pp. 41-6. 
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tennial Act, they are free to determine the date at which they 
will dissolve Parliament. As Mr. Low observes, they are thus 
enabled to ‘‘ find the sovereign people’’ at the moment when 
they have reason to expect that their chances of success are 
greatest. 

This policy in reference to demand is not open to manufac- 
turers of commodities that are perishable, and for which, there- 
fore, the time of sale is fixed independently of their will. Nor is 
it open to politicians when the period of appeal to the country is 
independently fixed, whether, as in the United States, by a 
rigid time limit or by some more elastic reference to bye-elections 
or the will of a monarch. 

§7. The essential unity of political and economic science has 
so far been traced along the lines of accepted analysis. In con- 
clusion it is interesting to note that it extends also to the chief 
fallacy of the two sciences. This is the famous doctrine 
of Maximum Satisfaction. In economics that doctrine 
affirms that complete industrial and commercial freedom conduce 
to the greatest possible sum of economic good; in politics that 
complete political freedom, or, in other words, pure democracy, 
conduces to the greatest possible sum of legislative good. In both 
cases the argument is fundamentally the same. In economics its 
formulation generally turns upon ‘‘ demand and supply,’’ in poli- 
tics upon the ‘‘ general will.’’ In both it finally reduces to the 
thesis that, since each man, if left free, will best advance 
his own interests, therefore all men, if left free, will best advance 
the interests of all,’ provided, of course—and this reservation is 
made in both spheres—that the operation of force and fraud is 
excluded. This argument is incorrect at once in its premiss and 
in its inference. 

First consider the premiss. The word “‘ interest ’’ is ambiguous. 
It may be true that an individual is the best judge of his interest, 
when by interest is meant what he as a matter of fact does want, 
but it is not true that he is the best judge of what he ought to 
want. This point is admirably brought out by the late Professor 
Sidgwick. ‘‘The principle, ‘Love thy neighbour as thyself,’ 
might,’’ he writes, ‘‘ when it has attained general acceptance and 
serious efforts are made to fulfil it—be advantageously supple- 
mented by the converse precept, love thyself as thy neighbour, 
since a genuine regard for our neighbour, when not hampered by 
the tyranny of custom, prompts us to give him what we think 
really good for him, whereas natural self-regard prompts us to give 
1 Cf. Dicey’s citation from Maine, p. 158, 
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ourselves what we like. Thus the spontaneous expression of 
altruism, rather than the spontaneous expression of egoism, corre- 
sponds to our deepest judgment, the judgment of our best self, as 
to the good or evil in human life.’’! Even, therefore, if it were 
true that the freedom of each did conduce to a maximum satisfac- 
tion of the desires of all, it would not follow that it conduced to 
their maximum good or true satisfaction. This conclusion is 
obviously applicable to both economics and politics. 

Secondly, the argument is erroneous in its inference. It is 
not true that the conjoint pursuit by each of his individual interest 
necessarily tends to forward the general interest. | For—apart 
from the formal failure of such an inference—desires are not in 
general commensurate with the power of securing their fulfilment. 
In economics very various intensities of desire may be represented 
by equal demand prices, owing to variations either in the purchas- 
ing power of different persons, or in the temperament of persons 
of equal purchasing power. It cannot, therefore, be argued that, 
because free competition maximises apparent satisfaction in terms 
of money, it must maximise real satisfaction. In political demo- 
cracy the analogue of purchasing power, namely, voting power, is 
indeed equal for all; but the disharmony due to variations of 
temperament among the citizens remains. The demand of a 


person who desires a particular law very little is as effective as 
that of one who desires it very much, and the aversion of a 
majority, merely because it is a majority, may nullify a much 
more intense desire on the part of a minority. The doctrine of 
Maximum Satisfaction thus fails in much the same way in each 
of the two sciences. 


A. C. Pidgov 


1 Practical Ethics, p. 210. Professor Sorley suggests that the root of this 
divergence may lie in the circumstance that ‘‘ the individual takes as the guide of 
his own action the egoistical qualities which give success in the struggle between 
different individuals, but recommends to all his fellows in the same community that 
they should cultivate those altruistic qualities which will lead to the advantage of 
society.” (Recent Tendencies in Ethics, p. 75.) 
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The Taxation of the Liquor Trade. By JoszEpH ROWNTREE and 
ARTHUR SHERWELL. (London: Macmillan and Co., Ltd. 
Vol. I. Pp. 537. 10s. 6d.) 


Tus book is the first serious attempt, so far as 1 know, to 
deal with the question of the sale (as distinct from the manu- 
facture) of intoxicant drinks from the economist’s standpoint. No 
one who is acquainted with Messrs. Rowntree and Sherwell’s 
earlier work on the temperance question needs to be told that 
this book contains the records of a vast amount of careful research. 

A severe criticism of the ‘‘ temperance policy ’’ of the London i 
County Council leads our authors to state their own theory of | 
reduction :—‘‘ While we are spending time and effort and money, 
and incurring great risks, in our endeavour to secure a reduction 
of licences, we could easily effect a greater reduction than the 
most ardent temperance reformer anticipates by a simple but just 
revision of the licence duties.’’ - 

The licence duties, as fixed in 1880, are :—-£3 10s. for a beer- 
house, £4 for a wine and beer licence (each regardless of the it 
size of the house), and for a spirit or “‘full’’ licence a sum 
rising from £4 10s. for a house worth less than £10 a year to 
£60 for one worth over £700. Chapicr VI. shows what absurd 
results follow from this scale of duties :— 


A house rated at £45 pays 44 per cent, 


3? ” > be) 


” ” 250 ” 14 ” 
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The scale of charges under the Licensing Act, 1904, displays 
similar inequalities, and ‘‘in the case of public houses assessed 
at more than £400 annual value, the publican contributes more 
to the compensation fund than he does to the revenue.”’ 

The chief anomaly of both scales is the ‘“‘ arbitrary maximum 
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limit at a comparatively low point.’’ In London alone 453 
ordinary public houses are rated at £700 and upwards, and only 
pay £60 each, while 28 of them are worth over £3,000 a year. 
Yet small houses worth less than £50 manage to pay duties equal 
to from 44 to 60 per cent. It may well be said that ‘‘ the in- 
equality is so extraordinary as to be almost incredible.’’ 

‘‘The inadequacy of the taxation imposed upon publicans in 
this country receives further and greater emphasis when we 
compare the licence duties charged here with the duties charged 
in the United States.’’ Seventeen States have a fixed minimum 
to which the county and municipal authorities may, and usually 
do, add charges of their own, in addition to the universal federal 
tax of £5; and twenty-two States adopt the population basis, 
usually with local power of increase. Taking all cities in the 
States ‘‘ with a population of 30,000 and upwards, the average 
rate of licence duty is more than five times the average rate 
charged in similar cities in the United Kingdom ’’—1.e., £147 
instead of £27 ; and in twenty-one New England cities the average 
is actually £268. This disparity does not arise entirely from the 
smaller number of licences, for 122 American cities yield 
£7 395,000, as against £816,000 in 164 English cities—t.e., £413 
per 1,000 instead of £41. To compare similar towns—Boston 
receives ten times as much from licences as Manchester, while 
on the Greater New York basis London would receive an excess 
over its present revenue of £2,787,000, “‘ or a sum equal to a 
rate of Is. 4d.”’ 

In small towns similar high duties prevail, and sometimes in 
rural districts they are deliberately fixed at a prohibitive figure. 
Speaking of Mississippi (with no city of over 15,000 inhabitants), 
which has a minimum duty of £185 for a ‘‘ town’’ and £245 for 
a ‘‘city,’’ our authors say :—‘‘ The effect of this high rate of 
taxation is naturally to restrict the number of saloons, and in 
this way it subserves temperance interests.’’ The converse of 
this appears in Louisiana. Its chief city, New Orleans, ‘‘ has 
an exceptionally low standard of licence taxation,’’ and ‘‘ the 
result is an excessive number of saloons.’’ Elsewhere in the 
State ‘‘ the system of high licence largely prevails, with results 
that are said to be eminently satisfactory.’’ 

In New York State high licence stamped out the small beer- 
houses, reduced the number of saloons, added two and a half 
millions to the revenue, and halved the cost of collecting it. 
‘The annual revenue from liquor licences in the single city 
of New York exceeds by upwards of £100,000 the total annual 
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revenue from licences in the whole of the United Kingdom.”’ 
Messrs. Rowntree and Sherwell may well conclude that, ‘‘ judged 
by the standards of licence taxation enforced in all communities 
in the State of New York, the standards imposed in this country 
are extraordinarily inadequate.’’ 

And the balance is not redressed by a lower taxation of alcohol 
in the New World. Spirits, indeed, pay only 5s. 6d. per gallon 
instead of 11s., but spirit-dealers pay from £40 to £500. Beer, 
too, owing to our ‘‘ war taxation,’’ pays a little less, but brewers 
pay from £10 to £1,220. In 1896 (the latest available year) the 
total yield of liquor taxation in the States was 31 millions (11 
from licences), or 10s. 2d. per gallon of alcohol. In the United 
Kingdom it was 34} millions (2 from licences), or 8s. 3d. per 
gallon (now 9s. I1d.). Taxation in Massachusetts produces 
lls. 24d., and 15s. 24d. in New York. 

What actual reforms do Messrs. Rowntree and Sherwell pro- 
pose? Regarding rental value by itself as unsatisfactory, they 
examine, and reject, five other suggested bases of taxation :— 
(i) A ‘‘ fixed uniform charge ’’ is inadequate in towns and pro- 
hibitive in the country ; (ii) A ‘‘ fixed minimum with local powers 
of increase ’’ works well in America, but is open to the objections 
urged against No. (i); (ii) ‘‘ Declared value,’’ the basis of com- 
pensation as well as of taxation, was proposed by the majority 
of Lord Peel’s Commission, but compensation is a temporary 
expedient ; (iv) ‘‘ Amount of trade done’’ presents practical diffi- 
cultics, and, I may add, would amount to a further tax on alcohol ; 
(v) ‘‘ Population,’’ which is now adopted in Canada, New 
Zealand, and twenty-two American States, ‘‘has much to com- 
mend it,’’ but there is a difficulty in semi-rural districts, and a 
difference between main thoroughfares and small streets in the 
same town. 

Our authors finally adopt the system of ‘‘ Public Tender,’’ with 
which they would combine a “‘ statutory minimum duty propor- 
tioned to the population,’’ a time-limit, and the present require- 
ments of ‘‘ character and fitness in the licensee.’’ This system 
“has been found to operate with complete success ’’ in Sweden, 
it “‘ would automatically determine and secure to the community 
the full commercial value of a particular licence,’’ and prevent 
claims for ‘‘ alleged vested interests.’’ This is, no doubt, true, 
but I do not see clearly how public tender can be applied success- 
fully to existing hotels and theatres. 

I have no hesitation in saying that this book is by far the most 
important work on the English licensing system that has yet 
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appeared. It should be read by all economists and social re- 
formers, and it may be recommended especially to the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer and the finance committees of county councils. 
Finally, it indicates that financial readjustment which must pre- 


cede all practical temperance reform. 
J. E. ALLEN 


Cotton Spinning and Manufacturing in the United States of 
America. By T. W. Urttey, B.A., Gartside Scholar. 
(Manchester: The University Press, 1905. Pp. xii., 69. 
Demy 8vo. 1s. net.) 


THIS is the second volume of the ‘‘ Economic Series’’ of the 
Publications of the University of Manchester, and the first of 
the ‘‘ Gartside Reports.’’ In 1902, in connection with the cele- 
bration of the jubilee of the Owens College, Mr. John Henry 
Gartside, of Manchester, a wealthy bleacher and calico-printer, 
gave £10,000, to establish, for a period of ten years, a series of 
scholarships to be known as the “‘ Gartside Scholarships of 
Commerce and Industries.’’ These scholarships are tenable by 
students of the Manchester University for two years. The holders 
must be of British nationality, and between the ages of eighteen 
and twenty-three years. They must be acquainted with two 
modern languages besides English, of which German, as a rule, 
must be one. The purpose is to enable students to go abroad 
to study commerce and industries, and the examinations to be 
passed prior to election must include modern languages, 
chemistry, geography, the elements of economics, modern 
history, and the elements of English manufacturing, especially 
textile industries. Part of the time must be spent in either Ger- 
many, Switzerland, or the United States of America, but study 
and travel in some other country or countries is also permitted. It 
is stipulated that the scholars shall make formal reports to the 
authorities of the University and the Manchester Chamber of 
Commerce appointed as electors, who shall cause them to be pub- 
lished if considered valuable. The scholarships are to be worth 
about £80 each per annum for the time spent in England, about 
£150 per annum for the time spent on the Continent of Europe, 
and about £250 per annum for the time spent in the United 
States of America. 

The present volume gives an account of the author’s visit to 
various cotton-mills in the United States. The densest con- 
centration of cotton manufacturing in America is, he tells us, 
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still in New England, within a radius of thirty miles from Provi- 
dence, Rhode Island. As is well known, however, there has 
been in recent years a very rapid increase of cotton-spinning in 
the Southern States, in the vicinity of the cotton plantations. This 
advance has been mainly in ring frame spinning, which implies 
the production of relatively coarser counts of yarn in the Southern 
States than in the Northern States. Ring spinning does not 
require such bighly skilled labour as ‘“‘mule’’ spinning, and, 
moreover, the “‘ troublesomeness *’ of the American mule spin- 
ners’ union is said to have stimulated the adoption of the newest 
method. Mr. Uttley presents some interesting comparisons of 
the costs of production by the Northrop, or Draper, looms, and 
the ordinary plain looms. ‘The advantage on the side of the 
former is shown to be, even in America, very much less than 
might be supposed, largely in consequence of the higher capita! 
expenditure at present represented by the automatic loom. In 
Lancashire, apart from this consideration, the greater variety of 
the cotton goods produced must also be taken into account in 
connection with the apparently less adaptable character of the 
new looms. Mr. Uttley’s comparisons seem to have been worked 
out with much painstaking care. Even in America the new 
looms will have to be run at a higher speed, or be worked more 
economically, or come down in price, before competing very 
effectively with the plain looms at Fall River, for instance. Some 
interesting details respecting the housing of the operatives in 
different localities of the United States, and of the other costs and 
conditions of labour there, are also given. Asa whole, the mills 
of the Southern States are said to compare favourably with the 
Northern mills. Water power, an important factor in the de- 
velopment of the American cotton industry even in New England, 
is very largely employed in the Southern States, particularly in 
Georgia, and is likely to come into further use as the source of 
electric power, which will render the location of the mill at the 
foot of the water-fall no longer necessary. The negro does not 
seem to be destined to enter largely into the labour supply of 
the Southern cotton-mills; his intellect is not improved by the 
noise and monotony of the machinery, and his erratic nature, as 
compared with white operatives, makes him unsuitable to the 
industry. He requires more supervising than he is worth in a 
cotton-mill. With reference to child labour the conclusion seem: 
unavoidable that the organisation of the Southern cotton-mil! 
industry is, after all, somewhat primitive ; the excuse is that the 
paid operatives ‘* bring in their little brothers and sisters to hel; 
No. 63.—voL. XVI. DD 
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them in the mill,’’ the managers declining responsibility on the 
ground that the children are not wage-earners. Mr. Uttley 
declares that, in this particular, ‘‘the Southern manufacturer 
is peculiarly blind.’’ Nearly all the Southern States—Georgia 
is an admitted exception—have laws prohibiting the employment 
of children below eleven or twelve years of age, but only in Ten- 
nessee and Kentucky, where the minimum is fourteen years, are 
inspectors employed to enforce the law. Shortness of working 
capital is said to be a weakness peculiar to the South. The ten- 
dency there is to avoid the towns and construct an entirely new 
settlement when building a new mill. Space for increase of 
plant is generally allowed. Something very nearly approaching 
the truck system seems to be in vogue, and in South Carolina 
a fortnight’s wages are always held in hand by the employers. 
Mr. Uttley gives some account of what he calls fine spinning and 
weaving in the Southern States. This is a matter on which 
very exact investigation by experts is required, and would be of 
value. I have reasons for receiving statements respecting 
‘‘ fine ’’ spinning in America with some scepticism. 

It is always useful and interesting to have descriptions of what 
our industrial neighbours and competitors are doing; and the 
advantages of travel to a student need not here be dwelt upon. 
But it would perhaps be easy to exaggerate the direct practical 
importance of such books as these Gartside reports are likely to 
prove to national industry and trade. Lancashire mill owners, 
machinists, and merchants keep themselves well informed on all 
technical matters through their own agents or employés, or by 
means of their own personal investigations and travel; and the 
practical expert will, as a rule, be likely to understand much 
more than the academically trained student. It is perhaps desir- 
able to utter this warning in justice to an industry so highly 
organised as the Lancashire cotton industry. It is even con- 
ceivable that students turned out under Mr. Gartside’s generous 
scheme may prove more useful to our competitors than to our- 
selves, in consequence of their travels giving them opportunities 
of obtaining employment in foreign and colonial enterprises, for 
which some knowledge and experience of our own older under- 
takings may be of value. There has been, perhaps, in recent 
years, too strong a tendency to assume that the British producer 
has everything to learn from his imitators ; and, as a mere matter 
of advertisement, it may be wished that a little more should be 
said on the other side. The utility of Mr. Uttley’s book would 
be increased if it included a glossary explaining the peculiarly 
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American terms not infrequently found in his pages; a new 
vocabulary has sprung up in the American cotton industry. 
Objection may be properly expressed to the revival of the term 
‘hands,’ as applied to the labourers. Since Carlyle’s attack 
upon it, the word in this sense had almost disappeared from 
Lancashire, its place being taken by the term “ operatives.” 
‘““Hands’’ has lately been coming into use again by some of 
the younger writers on industrial topics. It is an unpleasant 


reminder of the bad old days. 
F. J. FARADAY 


Ethics and Moral Science. By Livy-Brunu. Translated by 
KuIzABETH LEE. (London: Constable and Co., 1905. 
Pp. xii, 233.) 

THE main thesis of this essay may be stated in a few words : 
it is an elaborate argument for the position that ethics must be 
based on a scientific sociology and that a “‘ rational art’’ of social 
practice must be dependent upon a previous “‘‘ science of social 
laws.’’ It is admitted, however, that this previous science has 
still to be constructed, and that ‘‘ the rational ethical art ’’ must 
therefore be regarded as a thing hoped for, rather than even 
approximately realised. By a scientific sociology the author 
understands a sociology which consists in substituting the 
methodical effort to ‘‘know’’ for the philosophical reflection 
which seeks to ‘‘ understand.’’ Comte’s sociology, for example, 
‘‘ was still a philosophy of history,’’ and was further vitiated by 
an attempt to combine a religious with a scientific attitude 
towards the same ‘‘ethical or social reality.’’ Contemporary 
sociologists, again, with the exception of Durkheim and _ his 
school, are infected by a craving after the “ intelligibility ’’ of 
social phenomena as a whole as distinct from the exact knowledge 
of particular facts and particular laws. ‘* Sociology now aims 
at being exactly positive. Veritably physical, it tends to divide 
itself, like its elder sister, physics, into a multiplicity of sciences 
distinct and connected, each with special tools for its work, and 


” 


special processes and methods. 

We may freely concede to Professor Lévy-Bruhl that the 
attempt to ‘‘ understand ’’ has not always been duly balanced by 
the effort to ‘‘know,’’ and that the historical method has been 
more often honoured in the breach than in the observance. 

But have not the exponents of the historical method them- 
selves contributed something to the criticism of its claim, not 
merely to supplement, but to supersede any other method ? 
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It is true that what ethics studies is an ‘‘is,’’ but it is also 
an ‘‘is’’ which is the conception of an ‘‘ought to be.’’ Ethical 
facts are, in short, judgments of value, and the order of values 
has an ‘“‘objective’’ validity of its own, quite as much as the 
order of nature. How is it possible to trace the history of moral 
ideas without introducing conceptions of value at every point? 
How can the comparative study of moral institutions be purely 
empirical? And though it is true that the natural history of 
morals is the history of social conditions, it does not follow that 
moral ideas are fully accounted for by being resolved into their 
historical antecedents, or the ‘‘series’’ of social phenomena in 
general. Nor is it at all evident that a ‘‘ rational art’’ of social 
practice—which consists, or rather is to consist, in ‘‘ modifying 
the given, ethical reality of rational processes for the good of 
human interests ’’—has to wait upon the consensus of sociological 
science. Institutions, customs, laws, and the ideas of which 
they are expression have not only a past, but a present signifi- 
cance—a significance which lies in their adaptation to the needs 
of the time. Professor Bruhl holds that we can only ‘* ration- 
ally ’’ decide for or against the preservation or acceptation of this 
or that ethical practice ‘‘ according to the teaching of the positive 
science of social reality.’’ Is such a ‘‘ positive science’’ ever 
likely by itself to supply a criterion of values? Is it not much 
more likely to divert attention from the practical value and 
immediate promise of existing tendencies? Professor Lévy- 
Bruhl’s insistence on a disinterested and scientific study of moral 
and social facts, as also upon the solidarity of social phenomena, 
is excellent; but there seems to be more than one neglected 
element in a theory which assimilates ethical to physical science, 
and makes history not the handmaid, but the mistress of 
‘‘ rational ethical or social art.’’ A merely descriptive and his- 
torical ethics neglects the central question of ethical interest— 
the question of moral valuation. It may be very good history, 
but it is not really ethics. 

Though we cannot regard the general argument as free from 
vagueness or confusion, the details are full of interest and sug- 
gestion, and the criticisms of current tendencies in sociology, as 
well of prevailing systents of ethics, are often very pertinent. 
The author, as might be expected, takes sufficient account of the 
way in which the ‘‘content of ethical truths’’ is modified by 
changes in the economic ‘“‘series’’ of phenomena. On the other 
hand, ‘‘ historical materialism is difficult to maintain if it claims 
to subordinate all evolution of society to its economic life.’’ 
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The translation seems adequate, but in being credited with the 
statement that truths of fact are, according to Locke, “‘ invari- 
ably provable,’ the author is undeservedly misrepresented. It 
should have been “‘ only probable.’’ SIDNEY BALL 


The United States in the Twentieth Century. By Pierre 
Leroy-Beauuiev. Authorised Translation by H. ADDING- 
TON Bruce. (New York and London: Funk and Wagnalls 
Co., 1906. Crown 8vo. Pp. vi., 396.) 


WE can easily understand (and appreciate) the laudable 
patriotic motive which may have led to the translation, primarily 
intended for Americans, of this interesting ‘‘inventory of the 
economic resources of the United States at the beginning’’ of 
the present century. The facts and figures contained in the suc- 
cessive chapters form a very handsome testimony to the com- 
manding place already taken by that country, and to the yet 
more brilliant destiny awaiting its inhabitants in the approaching 
future. The French author states, indeed, that he has drawn 
his statistical material from the Report of the 'I'welfth Census, 
and from other authoritative official and private publications, 
issued by Americans themselves; and he adds the remark that 
it is with ‘‘far less assurance’’ that he submits the inferences 
which he has drawn from facts thus obtained and from personal 
observation. His ‘‘ analysis of the causes of the economic great- 
ness’’ of the States, and the ‘‘ views’’ he “‘ entertains ’’ about 
that country’s “‘ future,’’ are advanced, accordingly, with becom- 
ing modesty, and his book, he admits, was written originally 
for ‘‘ Old World readers.”’ 

But the glowing picture drawn therein is, we think, likely to 
gratify New World observers. It will, we believe, minister to the 
pride rather than foster the misgiving of the American people. In 
their own expressive slang it may confirm their prevalent belief 
that they can “‘ lick creation,’ for it shows that in not a few 
important spheres of economic action they have already won an 
evident superiority over the other nations of the world. It is 
true that M. Leroy-Beaulieu, who has proved, by previous in- 
vestigations into the industrial and commercial life of important 
countries, such as Russia, that he is a shrewd and informed 
observer, does not fail to discriminate. In his Preface he says 
that he has “‘ striven to free himself from the error of confound- 
ing transitory with permanent phenomena ”’; and a conspicuous 
instance in his book of a direct conflict with popular opinion is 
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his statement that the huge American ‘‘trusts’’ are not likely to 
survive ‘‘acute and prolonged’’ depression, but may, on the 
contrary, afford a fresh example of the indiscreet extravagant 
ambition which ‘‘o’erleaps its sel.’’ He does not conceal the 
disadvantage of the American climate in some portions of the area 
of the States for agricultural production ; and he thinks that the 
day of large food exports is already passing by. But, on the other 
hand, the menace offered to the competing countries of the older 
world by the growing tide of exports of manufactures from the 
States is but at the commencement of that large development 
which it seems certain to attain, in spite of the rising demand of 
the immense home market provided in America itself. 

As a general rule, M. Leroy-Beaulieu surveys the land and 
its inhabitants through rose-coloured spectacles. It would not 
indeed be easy, or perhaps possible, to prove that he has used 
a magnifying glass in examining the rich natural resources of 
the country, or the opulent stores of enterprise and talent com- 
manded by the people. So far as human foresight can predict, 
they are bound to gain a supremacy in trade and industry, 
whether they do, or do not, depart in greater measure from 
that traditional ideal of individual liberty which M. Leroy- 
Beaulieu, like his brother, the well-known economist, esteems 
perhaps unduly highly. They certainly seem likely to extend the 
scope and multiply the instances of that State-interference which 
he deprecates. We feel, however, a doubt whether he sees dis- 
tinctly, or recognises fully, the reverse side of the shield, the 
front of which he displays with eager legitimate admiration. 
For there is another side, and it has lately been disclosed 
by Dr. Shadwell in a most instructive book, published 
recently, and noticed in this JouRNAL. ‘That “‘slovenliness ”’ 
which often dogs impetuous haste, and, in Dr. Shadwell’s 
view, is characteristic of much American work, would hardly 
be suspected by a reader of the enthusiastic judgments offered 
in the present volume. He might hastily conclude that all 
was for the best in the best of worlds, and that the Americans 
possessed in rich abundance the brains and temperament which 
were fitted to turn to full account their amazing natural wealth 
and their unprecedented opportunities. Of the municipal corrup- 
tion, which has become a byword, or of the strained relations 
between masters and men, which darken the horizon scanned 
by the acute observer, we do not hear much in these glowing 
chapters. We had imagined that it had been established that 
there was a marked alarming tendency in the purely American 
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race to die out in two or three generations ; and this symptom of 
premature decay is, we think, scarcely disproved by M. Leroy- 
Beaulieu’s ingenious statistics, which show that the earlier strain 
of the more virile immigrants is still sufficiently predominant 
in that composite mixture of which the inhabitants of the States 
consist to neutralise the possible deterioration caused by the 
advent of later less-desirable new-comers. There has certainly 
been a change in the constituent proportions of the crowd of 
immigrants which enters the United States every year, and the re- 
markable capacity for assimilation of unpromising material 
which the Americans have shown in their past is now exposed 
to a severer test. M. Leroy-Beaulieu with characteristic 
optimism hardly deems the danger serious. 

Yet, after all the deduction which less kindly critics might 
make from the bright colours he has introduced into his pic- 
ture of America, the epithets, ‘‘ astonishing ’’ or ‘‘ prodigious’”’ 
naturally rise upon our lips when we study attentively the country 
and its people. ‘There can, moreover, be no question of the dili- 
gence and skill with which M. Leroy-Beaulieu has collected and 
arranged his material. In four convenient parts he presents a 
vivid narrative, copiously illustrated by appropriate statistics. 
The country and the people are first described, and here he does 
not minimise the serious problem of the large and growing negro 
population. Nor does he overlook the defects of American 
statistics on some most important points, or omit to notice 
annoying material discrepancies between the official informa- 
tion forthcoming from different sources. He proceeds, in 
the three remaining sections of* his book, to deal with rural, with 
industrial, and with commercial America. The conspectus he 
presents is full—-perhaps too full—of facts and figures, but his 
arrangement is suitable and lucid, and his commentary is per- 
tinent and compact. For gaining a convenient survey of the 
economic condition of this important country at this notable 
stage of its development we know no handier means than those 
offered here, although the impartial student should recollect that 
M. Leroy-Beaulieu is more disposed to praise than blame, and is 
more ready to admire without reserve than to question and dis- 
tinguish. His translator, we may add, seems to have done his 
work with skill and pains. 

L. tL. PRIcE 
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Municipal Ownership in Great Britain. By Huao RicHaRD 
Meyer. (New York: The Macmillan Company, 1906. 
pp. 340.) 


Tas work consists mainly of an historical account of the 
difficulties experienced in England by the promoters of tramway, 
electric lighting, and electric power schemes, and of the various 
Acts dealing with ‘‘ municipal public service industries.’’ In 
addition to the general discussion, detailed information is given 
with regard to London, Edinburgh, Glasgow, Birmingham, Man- 
chester and other towns. A not inconsiderable portion of the 
volume consists of quotations from Blue Books, Parliamentary 
Debates, Board of Trade returns, etc. ; but, as these have been 
selected with care, the result is a useful collection of material 
relating to municipal trade. 

The author’s main object appears to be to prove that we have 
suffered severely from the impediments placed in the way of those 
industries from which municipalities have endeavoured to draw a 
revenue either by managing them themselves or by taxing the 
private undertakers managing them. Gas manufacture has 
flourished here because it has been comparatively unrestricted. 
But, as regards tramways and electric lighting, the want of trust 
in private enterprise has resulted in concessions being granted for 
comparatively short periods. The fact that the United States has 
14,000 track-miles of urban tramways, whilst the United Kingdom, 
with about the same urban population, has only 3,200 track-miles 
of urban and inter-urban tramways (p. 90) is attributed mainly 
to the difference in the treatment experienced by private com- 
panies in the two countries in this respect, and to the ‘‘ extor- 
tionate practices by the local authorities from motives of greed ”’ 
(p. 51) in England. Stress is laid on the overcrowding in our 
large cities, and this is held to be closely correlated with the slow 
growth of the tramways, resulting from the action of our muni- 
cipal authorities. The Royal Commission on London Traffic is 
appropriately quoted on this point (p. 305). 

As to the electrical industries, these also have been greatly 
retarded by the same causes, according to Mr. Meyer. The con- 
cessions granted to private companies in the United Kingdom 
during the five years following the passing of the Act of 1882, in 
which the concession period of 21 years was authorised, were in 
number as follows :—55, 4, 0,1, 0 and 0; and all but one of these 
were revoked for non-use. In the United States, on the other 
hand, where private trade is encouraged, the numbers of central 
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lighting stations opened in the same years were as follows :— 
27, 47, 55, 100, 147 and 160. Facts of this description are 
brought forward to prove that British industry has been paralysed 
because local authorities, while unwilling and not well able to 
break new ground themselves, have nevertheless stood in the way 
of the willing private undertaker. 

Opinions will no doubt differ as to whether the author has 
proved his case or not. Personally, I believe that the disastrous 
results described are to be mainly attributed to the causes named, 
though it must be admitted that the question is treated in a some- 
what one-sided fashion in this volume. For example, Mr. Meyer 
makes an interesting point in showing that in ocean telegraphy, 
the only branch of electrical industry in which the baneful effects 
of municipal influence have not been felt, England still retains 
the lead, though left behind in every other field of electrical science. 
Some of us may, however, be tempted to attribute this result 
largely to the advantages experienced by a free trade country com- 
peting in an open market. Then again, in the case of English 
tramways, the author does not make sufficient allowance for the 
effect of our narrower roads, or of the greater difficulty of pur- 
chasing land near the suburbs in old countries. His advocacy of 
the American system of uniform fares, moreover, is carried too 
far. Glasgow may have framed the scale of fares on its municipal 
tramways under the influence of popular pressure, and with the 
needs of one class too exclusively in view ; and that class may have 
been one not easily tempted to move into the suburbs. But this 
hardly proves that a properly graded system of fares is not the best, 
in some circumstances at all events. Lastly, it can hardly be 
denied that the English method of granting concessions for limited 
periods has the advantage that some of the unearned increment is 
transferred from private owners to the public, and to this merit 
Mr. Meyer seems to be quite blind. With every increase in the 
taxation and regulation of municipal monopolies up to a certain 
point, some of the resulting benefits to the public will increase 
also; but the resulting disadvantages due to the check on private 
initiative will increase in a corresponding manner. What we 
have to do is to endeavour to discover the point at which the 
result, taken as a whole, is the best attainable, and I certainly 
agree that far more liberty and encouragement should be given to 
private traders than has been the case with regard to English 
electric lighting, for example. But we cannot hope to arrive at a 
correct solution of these difficult problems unless both sides of 
the question are clearly held in view. 
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Mr. Meyer certainly draws an alarming picture of the unsys- 
tematic and objectionable manner in which our municipal authori- 
ties have opposed private trade. Whether his ways of express- 
ing his views are always judicious the reader must judge. In 
his concluding chapter we are told that ‘‘nowhere in Great 
Britain has the electric street railway been used for the purpose 
of decentralising ’’ the population ; and that ‘‘in this matter the 
British cities have shown an indifference to and a disregard of the 
public health, physical as well as moral, that for brutality have no 
parallel in the records of private industry’’ (p. 324). Coming 
from an intelligent foreign critic, after a very careful discussion, 
these words are startling. The accusation against our local 
authorities that they are indifferent to suffering is grossly unfair ; 
but in reading these outspoken comments I cannot but feel some- 
thing of the sensations of the clergyman in the story, who thanked 
the bystander for expressing sentiments suitable to the occasion 
in words he himself could not possibly have used. I wish that 
some of the energy now devoted to the creation of garden cities 
might be, not diverted, but used also to force our authorities to 
consider questions relating to suburban locomotion in a more 
rational manner. To many of the sentiments expressed in this 
book approbation may, however, be given without any qualifica- 
tion. Weare warned that the public are being completely blinded 
to their own interests by the argument ‘‘ that a business in which 
had been invested ‘the people’s money’ must not be impaired 
by ’’ private competition (p. 325) ; and a study of this work, though 
one-sided, would certainly help to cure our blindness to some of 


our own faults. 
LEONARD DARWIN 


Government Regulation of Railway Rates. By Hueco RicHarp 
Meyer, Assistant Professor of Political Economy in the 
University of Chicago. (New York: The Macmillan Co., 
1905. Pp. xxvii—486. Price 6s. 6d. net.) 


It is to be hoped that even the fact that on its title-page it 
appears to be concerned with the economics of transport will not 
deter English economists from reading this book. For it throws 
very interesting light—and it is, as far as we are aware, the first 
book in the EngTish language to do so—on an important side of 
the fiscal policy of Germany. It is true that the German story 
only occupies one-fourth of the book. But to our thinking it is 
much the most original and valuable portion. The story of the 
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remaining Continental countries and of Australia is little more 
than an impressionist sketch, while in the latter half of the 
volume, which deals with the United States. we cannot think 
that Professor Meyer shows quite sufficient academic detach- 
ment of mind. Take, for instance, his criticism of the Inter- 
State Commerce Commission. With every inclination to agree 
with Professor Meyer’s conclusions, the present writer is bound 
to admit that the Commission have more to say for themselves 
than the Professor allows. We may cite, as one example, the 
‘‘basing point’’ system of rate-making—the system, that is, 
under which through rates are only given between important 
centres, so that traffic from a local station, say, fifty miles north 
of New Orleans to a local station fifty miles south of Cincinnati, 
would have to pay the local rate back to New Orleans plus the 
through rate, thence to Cincinnati plus the local rate from this 
latter city to its destination. This system, common in America, 
more especially in the Southern States, the Inter-State Commerce 
Commission has vigorously opposed—without much success 
hitherto, it must be acknowledged—and Professor Meyer equally 
vigorously champions. He may be right—from the railway point 
of view he certainly is; from the point of view of the greatest 
happiness of the greatest number, as measured by the lowest 
average rate, he probably is right also. But the system looks 
unfair on the fact of it; undoubtedly works considerable injustice 
as between, for instance, a town just big enough to be, and a 
neighbouring town just not big enough to be a “‘ basing point”’ ; 
and has been condemned, as strongly as by the Commission itself, 
by economists of distinction who have specially studied the sub- 
ject, amongst others, if we mistake not, by Professor Ripley of 
Harvard. It must be admitted, in fairness to Professor Meyer, 
that in his chapter on Australia he makes out a strong case 
against sliding-scale rates—or, as he prefers to call them, ‘‘ taper- 
ing’’ rates—(Staffeltarife, Tarifs & base décroissante) in a new 
country, and it must also be admitted that sliding-scale rates are 
almost a necessary alternative if the basing-point system is not 
to be adopted. For all that, we cannot see that Professor Meyer 
is entitled to adopt so positive an attitude. He knows, if he 
will permit us to say so, too much about his subject. On a 
subject so new and so intricate as the influence of methods of 
railway rate making on the development of a new country, positive 
assertion may well be left for those who are not hampered by any 
excess Of knowledge. 

Having ventured to criticise Professor Meyer, perhaps the 
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present writer may be permitted to express his substantial agree- 
ment with the Professor’s conclusion of the whole matter in his 
last paragraph :— 


‘‘The verdict of the experience of the countries of Continental 
Europe and of Australia, as well as the verdict of the experience of 
the United States, under both the Federal Inter-State Commerce Com- 
mission and the several State Commissions, is unmistakable. It 
is impossible for the State to conserve and promote the public welfare 
by intervening in the regulation of railway rates beyond the point of 
seeking to abolish secret personal discriminations, guaranteeing that 
all rates shall be reasonable per se, and providing that those rates 
which involve the question of relative reasonableness shall embody 
compromises which were made with intelligence and in good faith.”’ 


The verdict of English experience only confirms that of the 
other countries mentioned. The present writer has on two occa- 
sions recently discussed the question of the extent of State inter- 
ference, which, in the public interest, is ideally desirable, with 
two men of eminence in their respective branches of the railway 
profession, the one an American and a lawyer, the other an 
Englishman and a practical manager. both of them agreed with 
him in a conclusion formulated somewhat as follows :—‘‘ The 
State should only interfere to secure (a) absolute publicity and 
(b) equality of rates under similar circumstances. If a railway 
manager can show in two given cases that an inequality of rates 
is bona fide caused by circumstances of, in his judgment, com- 
mercial dissimilarity, he should be permitted to take his own 
course. He may be wrong, but he is more likely to be right 
than any State tribunal. Such a tribunal can usefully act as a 
forum conscientiae, express opinions, and give advice. It should 
only exercise compulsion when the manager’s action is such that 
no reasonable person could honestly justify it.’’ A somewhat 
lame and negative conclusion and one that would render super- 
fluous not a few score volumes of legal reports and text-books. 
But as there is not the remotest hope that it will find acceptance 
in practice in any single country in the civilised world, perhaps 
there is no necessity to expatiate upon it. 

Professor Meyer’s criticism of Prussian railway history, since 
Bismarck first adopted a policy of State ownership, about a quarter 
of a century ago, can best be put in the form of a syllogism. 
Railways can only exercise their full beneficial influence in de- 
veloping the trade of a country when their rates are based on the 
principle of charging what the traffic can bear ; a government must 
necessarily be, or at least seem to be, impartial between com- 
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peting interests—cannot, that is to say, venture to adopt this 
principle; therefore governments should not own railways or 
even control their rates. And in defence of his thesis he cer- 
tainly brings forward some remarkable facts. 


‘‘ Geographically, Mannheim, at the head of navigation for sizable 
vessels on the Rhine, is in the same position as St. Louis, at the 
head of navigation for sizable vessels on the Mississippi. In 1900 
there were carried into and out of Mannheim 7,000,000 tons of freight 
by vessels, and 5,300,000 tons by rail. In that same year there were 
carried into and out of St. Louis 700,000 tons of freight by vessel 
and 24,600,000 tons by rail. Mannheim is the product of the State 
ownership of the railways, which system has paralysed the develop- 
ment of the ancient and neighbouring city of Frankfort on the Main, 
immeasurably better equipped with capital than is Mannheim. . . . 
The Railway Department may not give Frankfort, Bremen, and 
other ‘cities railway differentials which will put those cities on a 
footing of equality with the cities served by rivers and canals, for 
that would be departing from the hard and fast scheme of rates based 
on the distance tariff principle.’’ [pp. 455-6. ] 


Indeed, the famous Prussian Finance Minister von Miquel 
laid it down as an axiom that State railway rates must be in- 
flexible. ‘‘ The system of government ownership will,’’ he said, 
‘break down, unless it shall prove possible to find refuge from 
the jealousies and conflicts of local and sectional interests behind 
the stone wall of a system of hard-and-fast railway rates, which 
admits of no exercise of discretion.’’ ‘This stone-wall system of 
railway rates protects German producers in competition with 
each other from discriminative treatment, and protects them 
also as a body from foreign competition. But when it is a ques- 
tion of encouraging German exports, gaps are made in the wall, 
and the results are remarkable. One would expect a priori that 
the Rhine, a rapid stream, would carry more traffic downwards 
than upwards. But in fact we find that of the exports from 
Germany to Holland the river-borne proportion decreased between 
1873 and 1898 from 69 per cent. to 49 per cent. of the total, 
and the rail-borne proportion increased from 20 per cent. to 46 
per cent. Into Germany the railway-borne proportion fell from 
43 per cent. to 13 per cent. of the total, while the water-borne 
increased from 55 per cent. to 82 per cent. Import traffic, that 
is, was met on the railway by the stone wall; exports enjoyed 
the benefit of the special export tariffs. 

English Chambers of Commerce are wont to pass resolutions 
—mostly without discussion—to the effect that English trade is 
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handicapped in competition with foreigners by the higher English 
railway rates. They give no proof of their assertion, possibly 
for the sufficient reason that figures to prove or disprove it are 
not in existence. But perhaps they will be interested to learn 
that an eminent German authority calculates that ‘‘ in Germany 
the transportation charges constitute 28 per cent. of the cost of 
producing pig-iron, as against 10 per cent. in England’’ (p. 28). 
Not a few other points bearing on our own fiscal problem are 
raised in Professor Meyer’s book. On p. 209 there is a table 
showing that the difference between the London Gazette price 
and the Nebraska farm price of wheat per quarter fell between 
1870 and 1889 from 29s. 9d. to lls. 8d. Since then it has prac- 
tically remained stationary. On p. 240 he endorses one of the 
main arguments of our tariff reformers in the following words :— 
‘The leading advantage which the American manufacturer has 
over the British and German manufacturer is the size of his un- 
impeded home market.’’ On p. 95 he tells us that “‘German 
men of affairs (apparently, however, referring only to the iron 
trade), in discussing the future of Germany, are inclined to leave 
Great Britain out of consideration, and to corfine themselves ex- 
clusively to the conditions of production in the United States.’’ 
Lastly, we may notice that the Australian Commonwealth has 
supplied us with a definition of railway rates which are respec- 
tively differential and preferential. It reminds one of the old 
distinction between orthodoxy and heterodoxy. A differential 
rate is ‘‘a legitimate reduction in rates made in order to develop 
traffic.’ A preferential rate is a rate that ‘‘aims to give one 
city traffic that properly belongs to another.’’ Will anyone, even 
Professor Meyer, be inclined to be too hard upon a Prussian 
railway official who is unable to construe and apply this luminous 
definition ? W. M. AcwortH 


The Clothing Industry in New York. By Pror. Jesse ELIPHALET 
Porz. (Social Science Series. Vol. I. Published by the 
University of Missouri.) 


THE clothing trade, in Professor Pope’s definition, includes 
only *‘ men’s and children’s outside wearing apparel and women’s 
cloaks.’’ It thus corresponds pretty nearly with what in England 
we call the ‘‘ tailoring trade.”’ 

The history of that modern branch, the ‘‘ ready-made tailor- 
ing,’’ is curiously parallel on both sides of the Atlantic. It has 
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in America, as here, partly superseded second-hand clothing, 
partly supplied a new market extending ‘‘downward to the 
manual labouring class, as well as upward into the professional 
and capitalistic classes.’’ In both countries the early manufac- 
turers of ready-made clothing seem to have been also dealers in 
second-hand garments, which is possibly the reason why Jews 
early prevailed in the trade, where they continue to prevail. The 
various stages of this ready-made trade are carefully traced; the 
great impetus given by the invention, in 1846, of the sewing 
machine, the subdivision of work, the introduction of cheap 
labour and home work, the appearance of the middleman, the 
differentiation of the tailor into a group made up of cutter, baster, 
‘‘ operator ’’ (or, as we should say, ‘‘ machinist ’’), finisher, and 
presser—in short, we follow step by step the change from the 
craftsman to the factory. Thus, with an accompaniment of low 
wages and long hours, but with wages tending to rise (except 
probably in the case of home workers), and with hours tending 
somewhat to diminish, the trade increased between 1860 and 
1880 to the extent of about 600 per cent. 

The housing and sanitary conditions of a large number of 
workers were for some years deplorable to an almost indescribable 
degree. In Chapter V. is repeated the instructive history of New 
York’s struggle to repair evils which it had omitted to prevent. 
A sample of the laws found necessary is that (passed as late as 
1903) which required that each room should have a window, and 
that windows should open upon a recess not less than six feet 
wide. No wonder that an endeavour was presently made to 
regulate the manufacture of clothing in living-rooms. ‘The first 
enactment required a licence for the room, and a descriptive tag 
for the garment, and forbade the employment in any tenement 
used for eating or sleeping of persons who were not members of 
the family residing in it. The law has undergone various modi- 
fications, of which the most important are those making the 
owner of a tenement responsible for its unlawful use and requiring 
(on the responsibility, of course, of the landlord) a certain sani- 
tary standard in the common parts of a tenement house as well 
as in the private rooms of the tenants. By the action of these 
laws the course of the trade has been turned towards the trade 
workshop as distinguished from the domestic workshop, and such 
domestic workshops as remain have been brought up to a better 
standard. Deficient ventilation is still common, partly because 
many workers are hostile to fresh air; but at least, as Professor 
Pope points out, fewer hours are spent in the workshop, and, 
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moreover, their ‘‘ ventilation . . . is probably better than in the 
homes of a majority of the workers.”’ 

This trade has been the field of varied and often conflicting 
methods of payment, the employers generally preferring a piece 
rate and the unions generally a time rate. Since 1901 the 
unions, which had unwisely tried to fix a maximum time rate, 
have contented themselves with fixing only a minimum, and 
the hostility of the employers has diminished ; while the unions 
on their part, having compiled ‘‘ carefully itemised schedules ”’ 
of piecework prices, such as the English tailor knows by the 
name of *‘ the log,’’ have relaxed their resistance to piecework. 
Both systems now exist side by side, sometimes for different 
processes of the same garment. A third method toward which 
Professor Pope seems not unfavourable also appears. This 
consists of a time wage conditional upon the turning out of a 
fixed amount of work. ‘This method is particularly liable to 
insidious reductions in slack times, and reductions being 
notoriously more difficult to recover than to resist, the unions 
were probably well advised in their opposition, which ‘* has been 
no small factor in the decline of the gystem’” now by no 
means prevalent. Organisation in the ready-made clothing trade 
has been difficult owing to the prevalence of home work and of 
small workshops, and has advanced with the modern develop- 
ment of the industry. The presence of many Jewish workers, 
also, has created a special difficulty indicated in the following 
sentences: ‘‘'lhe Jew’s conception of a labour organisation is 
that of a tradesman rather than a workman . . . he considers 
his employment in the clothing industry as merely temporary.” 
And, in fact, it seems to be true, both in England and in 
America, that though Jewish tailors remain a constant factor, 
each individual Jew tailor is apt to develop into a small trader. 
Space forbids a detailed examination into the rules of the United 
Garment Workers’ Union, which are, on the whole, enlightened 
and well-considered. The society has succeeded in greatly 
diminishing overtime, and in practically abolishing the objection- 
able custom under which the essential accessories of the work 
were furnished by the worker. Its policy has been ‘‘ to avoid as 
far as possible all labour disturbances.’’ Yet small local strikes 
are frequent, as is apt to be the case in season trades. Moreover, 
there is at present a disposition to become much more militant, 
and to enforce by a stringent boycott the use of the union label. 
The Employers’ Association, likewise, has ‘‘a_black-listing 
scheme,’’ and it is obvious that dangerous elements are accumu- 
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lating on both sides. But, on the whole, it is to the union that 
the worker owes nearly all his progress. ‘‘ The trade unions 
easily take rank above all the other social forces at work on the 
east side ; the union has been to the father what the public school 
has been to the child. It has raised his standard of living, 
instructed him in American ideals, awakened his dormant con- 
sciousness, and widened his mental horizon.’’ 

Professor Pope and the University of Missouri are to be con- 
gratulated upon a volume full of research and upon having 
stored, accessibly, a great accumulation of valuable facts; and it 
is perhaps ungrateful to complain that there is a lack of interest 
and of charm in the record. English readers have perhaps been 
spoiled by Sir Charles Booth and by Mrs. Webb, who combine 
with solid knowledge a delightful gift of literary presentation. 
That gift Professor Pope does not possess, and his volume is 
only likely therefore to be read by the very few persons who are 
specially interested in his subject. This is a pity, because it 
would be immensely advantageous for the public at large to read 
and grasp the history that he has written. 

CLEMENTINA Back 


SoME COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY PUBLICATIONS. 


The Economics of Land Tenure in Georgia. By ENocH MARVIN 
Banks, Ph.D. (vol. xix., No. 1, pp. 142). History and 
Criticism of the Labour Theory of Value in English Political 
Economy. By ALBERT C. WHITAKER, Ph.D.(vol. xix., No. 2, 
pp. 195). Combination in the Mining Industry: A Study of 
Concentration in Lake Superior Iron Ore Production. By 
Henry Raymond Mussey, Ph.D. (vol. xix., No. 3, pp. 168 
and Charts). (New York: Columbia University Press; ‘The 
Macmillan Company, Agents. London: P. S. King. 
Price 4s. net each.) 


Two works on applied and one on pure economics comprise 
the present batch of publications, the two former confining them- 
selves chiefly to the conditions during some 40 or 60 years, in 
certain specified industries ; Land Tenure in Georgia in one case 
and Concentration in Lake Superior Iron Ore Production in 
the other. Mr. Banks’s monograph is mainly a statistical and 
historical narrative, the more purely economic reasoning being 
reserved for the final chapter. Chaper I., by way of introduction, 
traces the growth of large holdings before 1860, and presents the 
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case for negro slavery, ‘‘ not so much in justification of it as it there 
existed, as in explanation of its persistent hold upon the people of 
the State.’’ Chapter II. is occupied with the conditions and ten- 
dencies in landowning since the war. The rise and influence of 
the ‘‘agricultural credit system,’’ and the means by which relief 
from its burdens is made possible, form the best part of the work. 
The treatment of ‘‘ Landowning among the negroes ’’ is not much 
inferior, though by comparison heavy, and is followed by a dis- 
sertation on the various systems of farm-holding in actual exist- 
ence. Finally, the concluding chapter sees the application of the 
distinction between the statics and dynamics of economic problems 
and considers the probable future developments of the system. 
Throughout the work there is a liberal but, on the whole, judicious 
use of statistics, and the author shows himself, when free from 
their trammels, to possess a simple and easy style and a power 
of clear narration. Further, he appears to be endowed with some- 
thing of Mr. Gladstone’s capacity for shedding a ray of light upon 
even the dulness of statistics. 

Mr. Mussey [Combination in the Mining Industry] adopts a 
different method, devoting his first chapter to an exposition of the 
Theory of Concentration, namely, that with the growth of capital 
concentration in the control of the mines is inevitable, Monopoly 
being the logical conclusion. The causes of this are found in the 
co-existence of an increased cost, due to the Law of Diminishing 
Returns, and of a fall in price, the result in part at least of the 
purely local phenomenon of the committal of much of, at any rate, 
the Lake Superior ore to particular iron-makers. The book as a 
whole is an attempt to study the “‘ tendencies inherent in large- 
scale production ’’ as presented by one phase of the steel industry, 
which with the making of iron is ‘‘ pre-eminently the industry of 
large capital.’’ Of its six chapters, the first deals with the theory 
and the second with the natural conditions of concentration. 
Following this the author deals in turn with the three periods in 
the growth of the industry, namely that of small capital and ex- 
ploitation, concluding about 1873, secondly moderate capital and 
preparation, covering something less than 20 years, and thirdly 
large capital and concentration, extending roughly from 1892 to 
1901. The economies and advantages of large scale production and 
the possibility of further concentration are considered in a final 
chapter, entitled ‘‘The Present Situation: Monopolisation.’’ 
There is also an appendix of tables, chart and map; and, like 
Mr. Banks, the author is not afraid to use statistics, though less 
happy in their manipulation. It is unfortunate that Mr. Mussey’s 
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subject necessitated a preliminary discussion of the theory of con- 
centration, resulting in a certain amount of repetition and over- 
lapping and the obtrusion of reservations and side issues. The 
comparison of this with the clear and symmetrical development 
of Land Tenure in Georgia is certainly unfavourable ; and though 
affording proof of ability, knowledge and industry, this work 
cannot be said to be in any way equal to that of Mr. Banks. 

In dealing with the Labour Theory of Value, Mr. Whitaker 
found two courses open to him, and he appears to have chosen the 
less convenient one. In our view, to restrict himself to a critical 
survey of some eight economists, beginning with Adam Smith and 
ending with Cairnes--what he calls an ‘‘ intensive study ’’ of the 
chief writers—appears far less calculated to exhibit clearly the 
development of this theory than the rejected ‘‘ extensive ’’ method. 
In the first place the beginnings of the most important theories 
and changes, as in the case of that of rent, are often found in the 
less important writers ; and the method here adopted of a critical 
survey of a few economists, some of whom, according to the 
author, ‘‘ contributed nothing but error to the theory of value,’’ 
produces the impression that the historical has been unduly 
sacrificed to the critical side of the subject. It would appear, too, 
that the Labour Theory of Value stands more in need of a clear 
and simple narration than of that form of minute criticism of 
which Mr. Whitaker is master. For ourselves we should doubt 
whether he has been altogether happy in his choice of a subject, 
for his great critical faculty and power of seeing distinctions would 
be far better devoted to some subject where such criticism is more 
needed. He has clearly exposed many minor differences and some 
real inconsistencies. But this sometimes comes to resemble the 
hair-splitting of the medieval scholiasts, arguing as to the number 
of angels that could dance on the point of a pin. Not a few of 
the discrepancies indeed are so slight as to constitute a distinction 
without a difference ; and it would have been far better to have 
devoted a larger space to the influence of the English Labour 
Theory on German, and especially Marxian, Socialism. At the 
same time it is only fair to confess that these defects are largely 
due to the exigencies of his method. The pity is that he has not 
seen fit to adopt a more historical and ‘‘ extensive ”’ survey, in 
which full play would probably have been given to his keen critical 
insight. 

N. B. DEARLE 
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Pre-Malthusian Doctrines of Population: A Study in the History 
of Economic Theory. By CHARLES EMIL STANGELAND, 
Ph.D., sometime University Fellow in Economics. (New 
York: The Columbia University Press. London: P. §&. 
King & Son. [Vol. xxi., No. 3, of Studies in History, 
Economics, and Public Law, edited by the Faculty of 
Political Science of Columbia University.] Pp. 356. Price 
$2.50.) 


Dr. STANGELAND’S research is so laborious and so serviceable a 
piece of work that one hesitates to do the fault-finding which 
seems to be called for by his first chapter, on ‘‘ Classical 
Doctrines.’’ This, the most important part of his field of survey 
down to the sixteenth century, is but scantily covered in com- 
parison with the rest. Among the ancients, strictly speaking, 
it is only in Plato and Aristotle, and in some of Aristotle’s cita- 
tions, that population-doctrine emerges as ‘‘ economic theory ’’ 
at all. Aristotle, however, is treated by Dr. Stangeland with 
extreme brevity ; and for the legislation of Pheido at Corinth, and 
the restrictive practice at Crete, he refers us solely to Bertheau, 
not mentioning the Politics, ii., 10, where the unpleasant tradition 
in regard to Crete is specified. There are other naive references. 
‘Suc. Demonax ”’ appears to be a miscarriage of a second-hand 
reference to Lucian’s Life of Demonax ; names in all other cases 
being given fully; and in one or two cases we are referred to an 
‘op. cit.’ not previously mentioned. In the section on Rome, 
again, for two statements as to the agrarian and sumptuary laws of 
Julius Cesar we are referred to the article on Population in the 
Grand Dictionnaire Universel and to Suetonius on Julius, c. 20, 
whereas the authority for the statement of the Dictionnaire is also 
Suetonius, c. 43, and Eusebius as cited by the commentators 
thereon. 

The classical section as a whole is thus somewhat slightly 
handled; and what appears to be disproportionate attention is 
given to the sacred books and the Christian Fathers, where the 
doctrine presented is not economic, but ethical. A section 
dealing with the ascertained ideas of savages and barbarians, 
again, might usefully have preceded the chapter on ‘‘ Religions 
and Population,’’ which in itself is unduly sketchy. For a loose 
sentence about the teaching of ‘‘the sacred books of Zoroaster, 
the Zendavesta,’’ the sole authority offered is again the Grand 
Dictionnaire, and for the next sentence, as to Persian philopro- 
genitiveness, the only references are to Madame Blavatsky and to 
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Nietzsche’s Thus Spake Zarathustra—and without page, at 
that. 

From the third chapter onwards, however, Dr. Stangeland’s 
investigation is thorough and satisfying. He makes it substan- 
tially appear that a scientific view of the population problem 
emerges in the modern world only in the sixteenth century, and 
in all likelihood as a result of Greek studies. Machiavelli, in his 
Istorie and Discorsi, and More in his Utopia, have glimpses of 
part of the truth; Ulrich von Hutten and Sebastian Franck come 
nearer it, alongside of the theological optimism of Luther, which 
may have moved them to their deeper reflection ; a clear anticipa- 
tion of the ‘‘ law ’’ of Malthus appears in the Somnium Viridarii, 
variously ascribed to Raoul des Presles and Philotheo Achillo ; and 
there are approaches to it in the contemporary work of Bishop 
Patricius of Siena, De Institutione Republice. Thenceforth it 
is never wholly lost sight of; and the broad interest of Dr. 
Stangeland’s research consists in the conspectus it yields of the 
fortunes of the scientific theory, which are always conditioned by 
the political circumstances of the time. In Germany after the 
Thirty Years’ War, naturally, the idea of limitation does not 
press itself : in the England of the Elizabethan Poor Law, it no 
less naturally does. Bacon recurs to it again and again; and 
Raleigh practically reaches the scientific truth. Mercantilism 
stands for an interlude of expansive empiricism, comparable to 
the attitude of the Romans of the imperial period, who craved 
population for military ends, without ever contriving to forward 
it by their laws. Such a book, however, as Samuel Dugard’s 
[ept Tlodvmaidias, or, A Discourse Concerning the Having Many 
Children (1695), shows that individualist notions of prudence sub- 
sisted in England in the teeth of mercantilist optimism ; and in 
France, where they seem to have been later in taking root, in 
the period of recuperation after Louis XIV., the diluted wisdom 
of Fénelon, set forth in Télémaque, becomes the stimulant of the 
school of Montesquieu. Dr. Stangeland in this connection makes 
the odd blunder of stating that ‘‘ the famous poet Francois de 
Fénelon, Archbishop of Cambray, embodies his views on popula- 
tion, as on so many other matters, in poetical form in the 
Telemachus,’’ further referring to Fénelon’s ‘‘lines.’’ To this 
entertaining view of that venerable work Dr. Stangeland has been 
led by his perusal of the English translation of the Rev. John 
L. Ross, done in a blank verse which might have sufficed to repel 
all suspicion of ‘‘ poetry.’’ As Dr. Stangeland’s book was read 
in MS. by two American professors, and by another academic 
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friend, it would appear that Télémaque is becoming a “‘ classic ’ 


indeed. A note by our author to a mention of Voltaire: ‘‘ His 
real name was Francois Marie Arouet,’’ suggests yet further 
mutations of taste; as does the reference : ‘‘ tome premiére.”’ 


If there is anything to be said in criticism of Dr. Stangeland’s 
later chapters it is that he is somewhat over-liberal of space to 
literature which hardly contributes to ‘‘ economic theory,’’ and 
sometimes overpraises it, as in the case of Suessmilch. But he 
has none the less made clear how continuously the doctrine of 
Malthus was led up to throughout the eighteenth century by 
writers of various nations. So general was the preparation that 
Malthus’s notoriety is easily seen to be ascribable to his special 
political application of a doctrine already well known, not to any 
sense of shocking novelty in the theory itself. A survey of the 
vogue of the doctrine and its modifications since Malthus would 
be further illuminating, and Dr. Stangeland could be trusted to 
do it carefully. Meanwhile, the present volume might be scienti- 
fically strengthened by a systematic indication of the actual 
course of population, and a study of the processes of causation. 
In some parts this would be facilitated by a fuller use of the 
excellent work of Lucien Schéne, a closer study of which might 
have guarded Dr. Stangeland against some mistakes. The book 
is also well worth an index, which it lacks. 

J. M. RoBERTSON 


The Ecclesiastical Edicts of the Theodosian Code. By W. K. 
Boyp. (Columbia University Studies. New York : Colum- 
bia University. Pp. 120.) 


Ir this monograph is to be taken as an average specimen of 
the work required from candidates for the degree of Ph.D. at 
Columbia University, it shows that the standard to be reached 
is a high one. It is altogether an excellent piece of work, bring- 
ing rapidly into focus the struggles between paganism and 
Christianity, and between orthodoxy and heresy, and especially 
the relationship of the civil and ecclesiastical institutions, during 
the later Empire of Rome, from the point of view of the ingperial 
edicts in the Theodosian Code. It shows a careful examination 
of the texts and of the best authorities on the subject, and contains 
a number of acute and suggestive comments. Particularly inter- 
esting are Chapters V. and VI. 

Unfortunately there are a good many slips, especially misprints 
of Latin words (e.g. pp. 47n1 and 82n3), which require correction. 
H. Goupy 
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The Factory Legislation of the State of New York. By F. R. 
FarrcHitp, Ph.D. (Published by the American Economic 
Association. November, 1906. Pp. 212. Price, $1.90.) 


THIS is a very useful summary, as far as it goes, but it is 
impossible not to regret that the author’s self-imposed limitations 
excluded the topics of the regulation of tenement house industry 
and bakeries. These highly interesting and controversial sub- 
jects having been ruled out, the book appears a somewhat dull, 
though able and conscientious, monograph. Factory legislation 
in the State of New York dates practically from the year 1886, 
the earlier Acts having been ineffective and unimportant. The 
movement for regulating child labour became successful through 
the coalition of two social forces dissimilar in origin, viz., trade 
unionism and organised philanthropy. In 1884 the Working 
Men’s Assembly combined with the Society for the Prevention 
of Cruelty to Children to agitate for the regulation of child labour, 
and in 1886 the employment of children under 13 was prohibited, 
the employment of minors under 18 and of women under 21 was 
regulated, and the hours of work were limited to 60 per week. 
Women under 21 were not included under the Factory Act until 
1899. In Chapter X. Dr. Fairchild gives the results of a very 
interesting investigation into the effects of the limitation of 
women’s hours of work. The statistics published by the factory 
inspectors show that between 1887 and 1900 there was “‘ a general 
tendency towards shorter hours of labour,’’ but that the reduction 
had taken place mainly within the legal limits, that is to say, 
both the percentage of factories working less than 48 hours and 
the percentage working 49 to 54 hours a week have increased in a 
very marked way, while the percentage working 54 to 60 hours 
has actually decreased. Dr. Fairchild points out that the legal 
limit being 60 hours, the shortening of hours observed cannot be 
due to the influence of the law. I would suggest, however, that 
the shorter hours, though not directly due to legal enactment, 
may be indirectly influenced by it. The institution of common 
rules for hours and conditions of employment, it has been often 
pointed out, tends to favour the better class of employers. Under 
unregulated competition it is generally found that some masters 
work shorter hours than others, either because they are more 
humane, or have better machinery, or wish to attract the best 
workers, or find they get better work done in shorter hours. Let 
us suppose that previous to legal regulation factory A works 
12 hours, and factory B, with better machinery and_ better 
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management, works only 11 hours. The master of B would prefer 
to work only 10 hours a day, because he thinks on the whole the 
work would be better done and better organised, but he cannot 
afford to do so while A works 12 hours. The passing of a Factory 
Act then restricts all factories to 11 hours, and brings A up to the 
level of B. B wishes to maintain a position of superiority to A 
and have the first choice of hands, and with his better appliances 
and management he can now reduce working hours to 10. This 
is no fiction, but plain historic fact. | Robert Owen was able 
to reduce working hours to about 10%, while his competitors 
worked 13 or 14. Some good employers of the present day can 
limit them to 8 or 9, because their rivals may not exceed 10 or 103. 
Another interesting chapter is that on the Interpretation of the 
Factory Law by the New York Courts (Chapter VII.), which 
shows that in the last few years the decisions of the courts on 
questions of employer’s liability tend in the direction of increasing 
the employer’s responsibility for accidents and injuries to the 
employed. In 1888 the Court of Appeals decided that even a 
boy under 14 must be considered to have voluntarily assumed all 
the risks of employment, and that the employer was not liable 
for injury caused by an accident, even though he had neglected 
to provide the machine guards required by the law. Later deci- 
sions show a spirit of less extreme individualism as far as children 
are concerned. 

Dr. Fairchild’s book is marked by an eminently fair and 
impartial tone, and his investigations should be studied by those 
who are interested in the great social problems that are shaping 
themselves in the States. 

B. L. Hutcuins 


The Modern Trust Company, its Functions and Organisation. 
By F. B. Kirxsrivg and J. E. Sterrett, C.P.A. (Mac- 
millan & Co., New York and London, 1905. Pp. xi. +309.) 


THE trust companies of the United States now number 1,427 
and their deposits amounted to £470,000,000 in the middle of 
1904, or rather more than half the deposits in the national banks. 
The main differences between the two classes of institutions are 
that banks may issue notes and discount their customers’ paper, 
but may not advance money on real estate or lend more than one- 
tenth of their capital to any one individual, while trust com- 
panies have not the right of issue and in some States are pro- 
hibited from discounting bills, but are free from restrictions as 
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to the nature and amount of their loans. The functions of a 
trust company are banking; acting as trustee under corporate 
mortgages and trust deeds, including the authentication of bonds, 
the payment of interest, the registration of stock and transfers ; 
the execution of individual trusts; the care of securities and 
valuables ; life and fidelity insurance, which, however, are passing 
into the hands of special companies. They are incorporated under 
State laws, and in recent years have increased more rapidly than 
national banks. According to the Comptroller of the Currency, 
‘‘ these companies, organised under State laws originally designed 
to provide for companies doing a strictly trust business, are taking 
advantage of the liberal character of those laws, and a very large 
portion of the new organisations are merely commercial banks, 
having trust company privileges, perhaps, but in reality doing 
comparatively little strictly trust business.’’ The importance of 
the trust companies as a supplement to the ordinary banks is 
occupying more and more of the public attention, since they enjoy 
great freedom from Governmental interference, restriction, and 
control, and it is noteworthy that Massachusetts requires a legal 
reserve to secure deposits. The formation of underwriting 
syndicates to float new railway issues or to finance industrial con- 
solidations or ‘‘trusts’’ has been a prominent feature of the 
American financial world in the last ten years, and the great trust 
companies have played their part therein, too great a part accord- 
ing to Mr. Lawson, of ‘‘ Frenzied Finance,’’ and other less 
violent critics. The authors of the present treatise discourage all 
such stockjobbing enterprises, remarking that ‘‘ an interest should 
never be taken in underwriting syndicates unless the intrinsic 
value of the securities has already been demonstrated.”’ 

Messrs. Kirkbride and Sterrett are only incidentally concerned 
with the higher financial problems of the trust company; what 
one might call financial mechanics are their main theme. The 
practical work of every department of the office, from the duties 
of the president to the best methods of registering correspondence, 
are successively brought under review. The merits of bound 
versus loose-leaf ledgers, the different ways of filing papers, the 
most efficient means of check, are doubtless questions of more 
immediate interest to an accountant or bank clerk than to the 
economist, but they also serve to indicate the infinite complexity 
of a large business and the division of labour, the check, and the 
routine which makes a body of clerks simulate a machine. The 
book is illustrated with numerous copies of ledger-pages, forms of 
account, all the documents in use in a banking business, and may 
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be recommended to every bookkeeper anxious to know whether he 
has reached the utmost limit of efficiency. 
Henry W. Macrosty 


Money and Currency. By JosEPpH FRENCH JOHNSON. (Boston : 
Ginn & Co.) 


FEw subjects are more interesting than the theory of money. 
The variety of monetary experiments has given the economist a 
better opportunity for testing and illustrating his theories in 
relation to this branch of economics than he possesses in relation 
to any other. We cannot, therefore, feel surprised if book after 
book is written on the subject, or if most of the books add but 
little to our previous knowledge of the subject. Professor 
Johnson’s book was not needed. It makes no important addition 
to the subject. The exposition is not remarkably lucid ; the writ- 
ing is not remarkably elegant ; at times the fundamental difference 
between money and the metal of which it may be made is not 
sufficiently emphasised. Until the underlying conceptions are made 
evident, all details as to coinage, credit, banking or kindred topics 
will prove confusing to the reader. Further, the peculiar charac- 
teristics of the precious metals are not sufficienty made clear. No 
doubt it may be true that ‘‘ The supply of a commodity produced 
under conditions of free competition is so regulated that its value 
in the long run coincides with the cost of producing it under the 
most unfavourable conditions ’’—but how long is the ‘‘ long run ’”’ 
in the case of gold? Gold lasts a long time; people, it is true, 
will not mine gold at a loss, but the cost of production of gold at 
any given time has very little influence on the value of gold at 
that time. That the price of (say) boots tends to coincide with 
the ‘‘ cost of production ’’ of boots is true, because boots wear out 
quickly ; if the cost of production of gold became and remained 
infinite for a century the value of gold would not tend to become 
infinite; but is not a century a ‘“‘long’’ time? In short, the 
author is a pronounced “‘ metallist ’’ ; as such he gives a most fair 
account of the bimetallic controversy ; perhaps he is a little too 
lenient to some of the nonsense talked by the “‘ gold bugs,’’ but 
on the whole nothing could be fairer than his treatment of the 
dispute, and his discussion of the subject is the most readable and 
attractive part of the book. 

Canadian readers will be gratified to find the high praise 
which the author bestows on the Canadian banking system; it 
has, without doubt, many good points, yet to fix the limit of the 
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notes issued at the amount of the banks’ capital can hardly be a 
theoretically perfect system. The Canadian system does, how- 
ever, deserve much more attention than is commonly paid to it 
in England. 

The treatment of index numbers is meagre; the statistical 
theory is not explained, and there is no proper reference to the 
literature of the subject. A further and more serious defect is 
that the author in his references to the literature at the end of 
each chapter only refers to books written in the English language. 
There can be no sufficient reason for this. Students must read 
books in various languages if they are to make any full study of 
the subject, and the necessary references should have been sup- 
plied. There is no ground for supposing that all important books 
are either written in or have been translated into English. 

C. P. SANGER 


Le Travail au Canada. By AvpBert METIN. (Paris. 1905. 
8vo. Pp. 34.) 


THE publications of Le Musée Social for the year 1905 include 
the little brochure bearing the above title, and sketching the con- 
dition of the industrial population of Canada. It is a useful sum- 
mary of the existing situation, and gives a good deal of informa- 
tion in a brief compass. The extent of manufacturing activity 
in relation to the population is first dealt with ; the chief features 
of the industrial legislation of the different provinces receive 
attention in the second section of the essay; while the develop- 
ment and aims of labour organisations occupy the final and longest 
section. 

The outline of factory legislation is unfortunately somewhat 
defective. It is not quite easy to understand on what principle 
the Factory Act of Manitoba is included, while that of Nova 
Scotia receives no mention, though the mining laws of Nova 
Scotia are referred to. The omission is the more strange, as 
reference to Nova Scotia would have made the enumeration com- 
plete, the New Brunswick Act being of too recent a date for inclu- 
sion. Perhaps the fact that it is only in Ontario, Quebec, and 
Manitoba that factory inspection has been actually instituted may 
afford the clue to the silence respecting Nova Scotian factory legis- 
lation. Another difficulty affects the statement as to Manitoba. 
The legislation of the prairie province went to a somewhat extreme 
point in 1900, in prohibiting child labour, while defining a child 
as anyone under sixteen. About a year before the date on the 
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cover of this pamphlet, a more moderate definition was adopted, 
identical with that of Ontario, making thirteen for boys and four- 
teen for girls the limits of age for prohibition of factory employ- 
ment. At the same time, the restriction of labour, for young 
girls and women, to eight hours per day and forty-eight hours per 
week, was altered to nine hours per day and fifty-four hours per 
week. Newly-adopted legislation is apt to require revision in the 
light of experience, and only great care can succeed in keeping 
track of such changes in foreign law-making. This is sufficiently 
illustrated in the fact that M. Métin’s account has the Manitoban 
legislation of 1900 as its basis, spite of the important changes 
of 1904. 

In dealing with labour organisation a point is noted which is 
of great importance, namely, that many of the Canadian trade 
unions are organised as local branches of federations whose head- 
quarters are in the United States. This feature is provocative of 
somewhat sharp criticism from those not in full sympathy with 
a strike or other manifestation of union activity in the Dominion. 
It is certainly unfortunate that Canadian workmen should some- 
times have the policy of their organisations determined rather by 
the conditions which prevail in the United States than by those 
which affect the Canadian branches directly and most powerfully. 
It is true that the Dominion has its own federations of unions, 
and by no means all are organically connected with the federa- 
tions south of the international boundary line. According to the 
figures cited by M. Métin, the international unions account for 
a considerable majority of all Canadian unionists. 

The programme of the Canadian Trades and Labour Congress 
includes somewhat more extensive political action than that of 
its English prototype. Socialistic tendencies are marked in some 
labour organisations, especially among the miners of British 
Columbia, but no agreement to support the demands of the 
Socialist Party has been arrived at among the trade-unionists 
generally. Doubtless several points of the programme of the Con- 
gress might be described as socialistic, but this programme omits 
the most fundamental and comprehensive of the demands of those 
groups which frankly declare for socialism. 

As M. Métin remarks in his concluding sentences, there can 
be traced in the social legislation, and in the organisation of the 
workers of Canada, influences whose origin is British and others 
of American origin, while the French clement of the population 
has been responsible for special modifications of the plans derived 
from the two sources named. Thus Canada, in the realm of 
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labour, as in other matters, offers something special and original 
to the student, not merely a slightly modified reproduction of 


what can be studied elsewhere. 
A. W. Fivux 


La Révolution Industrielle aux dix-huitiéme siécle. By Pav 
Mantoux. (Paris: Cornely. 1906. Pp. 544.) 


Wits the exception of Arnold Toynbee’s unfinished sketch, 
and the last volume of Dr. Cunningham’s ‘‘ English Industry and 
Commerce,’’ there is no book dealing at any length with the 
economic history of the eighteenth century. The sub-title, there- 
fore, of M. Mantoux’s book, ‘‘An Essay on the Beginnings of 
Large Scale Industry in England,’’ raises expectations, and 
within the limits laid down in the introduction M. Mantoux gives 
” singularly interesting narrative of a singularly interesting period. 
These limits preclude him, indeed, from dealing with a good 
deal which is vitally connected with the subject-matter of his 
book. He has left on one side, perhaps wisely (save for a brief 
sketch of Malthusianism), all reference to economic theory. But 
it may be doubted whether it was equally desirable to draw the 
sharp distinction which he makes between ‘‘ the laws which 
control industry and industry itself.’’ It is true that in the period 
described not organised action but individual initiative was the 
conspicuous feature. Yet it is hardly possible to attain any com- 
prehensive view of the social history even of the eighteenth 
century without a fuller account than he gives of the economic 
fabric on which the new forces worked, and of the degree to 
which they were aided or retarded by legislation. In the first 
part of his book, for example, ‘‘The old form of industry and 
its evolution,’ there does not seem to be any attem);t to deal 
with the vexed problem of the degree to which Elizabethan regula- 
tions were alive at the beginning of M. Mantoux’s period. How 
far was the assessment of wages by Justices of the Peace a fact, 
and what were its effects? Which are we to believe as to ap- 
prenticeship regulations, Adam Smith or Eden? Mr. Unwin 
has shown that within ten years of the passing of the Statute 
of Apprentices complaints were made that it was a dead letter. 
In 1705 we find a judge stating in court that ‘‘a custom to 
exclude people from a trade was a strange custom.’’ Among the 
petitions which poured in to the committee on the apprenticeship 
laws in 1812 was one declaring ‘‘ that the pretensions to the allow- 
ance of universal, uncontrolled freedom of action to every in- 
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dividual, founded upon the same delusive theoretic principle which 
fostered the French Revolution, are wholly inapplicable to the 
insular situation of this kingdom.’’ Was this a revival, or a 
survival, or merely a negligible piece of eccentricity? Such 
matters have some bearing upon the industrial history of the 
eighteenth century, and it may be doubted whether M. Mantoux 
was altogether judicious in eschewing the study of the institutional 
side of the period. But on this point no two readers will feel 
quite the same. 

As a recompense for these shortcomings, if shortcomings they 
are, M. Mantoux gives a full and interesting account of the 
changes which led to the development of the “‘ great industry.”’ 
On the technical discoveries there would hardly seem to be 
anything new to be said. His description of the commercial ex- 
pansion which went hand in hand with them provides the logical 
raison d’étre which makes their speedy success intelligible. He 
displays a knowledge of the local conditions of English life in 
the eighteenth century which in a foreigner is at once compli- 
mentary and somewhat overwhelming. To take one instance 
out of several—his account of the change undergone by the port 
of Liverpool, and of the part which it played in the development 
of North-east England. Originally the local market for the coal 
and salt of the neighbourhood, and the wool of Ireland, and 
assessed in 1636 to pay £5 ship money as against the £2,000 
demanded from Bristol, it had, thanks to its colonial trade, at- 
tained, when Defoe visited it, a position which later made it 
one of the most valuable assets of the nascent cotton industry. 
In M. Mantoux’s skilful hands its history becomes an epitome 
of the changes which during the eighteenth century were altering 
the status of towns in every part of England. 

In the third part of his book M. Mantoux deals with the imme- 
diate effects of the industrial revolution in developing new lines 
of union and demarcation between social classes. He has, he 
tells us in his introduction, had access to the unpublished papers 
of Wedgwood, and to the business correspondence of Boulton 
and Watt. With this opportunity for seeing from the inside 
the working of two of the most celebrated establishments of the 
eighteenth century, he is able to give a picture of the kind of 
problem which faced the business man of the period in a way 
which, so far as we are aware, has never before been attempted. 
Following up this line of research, he devotes considerable space to 
the character and antecedents of the new class of employers which 
was developed as the commission system receded before factory 
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industry, and he comes to the conclusion that these novi homines 
were recruited mainly not from among the small masters, but 


‘ 


from the fast disappearing yeomanry. ‘‘ The yeomanry provided, 
so to speak, the materials for a society in the making. ‘The in- 
dustrial revolution opened to their unemployed energies a new 
career ; the most enterprising and fortunate of the yeomen threw 
themselves into it, and fought their way up.’’ In the same way 
the earliest factories absorbed not the artisan class, but a floating 
agricultural population. 

In dealing with the change in the status of the artisan which 
took place in the eighteenth century, M. Mantoux is treading on 
ground which is more familiar. His account of the aims of 
the working classes and of the bewilderment of successive Govern- 
ments brings out very clearly the impracticable conservatism of 
the former and the Government’s dread of all combinations as a 
possible source of revolution ; in particular he shows that in Par- 
liament and among the employers themselves there existed a 
considerable party which was favourable to many of the working 
class demands, and which succeeded in extracting from Pitt the 
well-intentioned but unenforceable Arbitration Act of 1800. M. 
Mantoux’s account of the origin of trade unions follows that given 
by Mr. and Mrs. Webb. It may be doubted, however, whether it is 
any longer possible to state quite definitely that ‘‘it was in the 
woollen industry, between 1700 and 1780, that the first working 
class organisations were formed.’’ ‘The instances given in Mr. 
Unwin’s recent book on “Industrial Organisation in the Six- 
teenth and Seventeenth Centuries ’’ seem to show that towards 
the end of the seventeenth century something like embryo unions 
were forming in various London trades. Perhaps the difference 
is due to the ambiguity attaching to the word ‘‘ working-class.”’ 
The typical ‘‘ workman ”’ of the eighteenth century was the small 
master, who was gradually being transformed into a wage-earner, 
and adding his long-inherited traditions of association to the 
economic pressure which formed the modern trade union. 

In conclusion it may be said that M. Mantoux’s essay is pro- 
vided with a good bibliography, and written with a vivacity which 
would give interest to a much less excellent book. 

R. H. TAWNEY 
La Municipalisation du Pain. By F. G. TENERELLI. (Rome: 
Forzani. 1905. Pp. 66.) 


THE author, who is a Professor of the University of Catania 
in Sicily, gives in this pamphlet an interesting account of the 
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establishment of Municipal Bakeries in that town and in Palermo, 
and then proceeds to discuss this branch of municipal trade 
generally. 

Before 1902 bread was made in Catania at a number of private 
bakeries, under unhealthy conditions, by sweated workmen, the 
price not being low, and the quality inferior. The municipality 
regulated the price of bread, but did not attempt to regulate its 
quality, and its interference led to constant friction. Here, no 
doubt, were reasons enough for a reform of some kind; but it is 
interesting to note that the main underlying cause which led to 
the establishment of the municipal bakeries appears to have been 
a socialistic movement for the benefit of workmen. The public 
bakery commenced operations in October, 1902, and seems to 
have been very badly managed. About £4,700 was lost during 
the first fifteen months, and the number of workmen employed 
was raised from 404 to 557. The price of bread was, it is true, 
somewhat reduced, but the quality was, if anything, inferior, 
and the hygienic conditions were not much ameliorated. In 
short, the consumers, regarded also as citizens, were undoubtedly 
injured, with the exception of the bakers’ labourers and the con- 
sumers of third-class bread (about 20 per cent. of the population), 
the price of that quality being kept unduly low. The above- 
mentioned loss was, to a considerable extent, due to arrange- 
ments, apparently of a permanent nature, which were made with 
the intention of compensating the private bakers, who were all 
squeezed out of the competitive field by various means in order 
that a complete monopoly might be established. This monopoly 
was, it is true, interfered with for a time by the establishment 
of a co-operative bakery, which produced better bread at a lower 
ccst, and sold it at a lower price than that produced by the muni- 
cipality ; a convincing proof of their bad management. 

At Palermo the conditions of the private bakeries were even 
worse. Here, however, the municipality merely established 
bakeries and mills te compete with the private traders, and no 
attempt was made to create a monopoly. ‘The results are said to 
have been decidedly beneficial, for the private bakers both reduced 
their prices and produced a better article. 

The conclusion arrived at by the author on the general question 
of municipal bakeries is that a monopoly should not be estab- 
lished, but that it cannot be decided without reference to local 
circumstances whether it is better to trust wholly to private 
trade or whether a boulangerie municipale de comparaison should 
be established. Here we are, as it seems to me, discussing two 
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questions at once, namely, the establishment of municipal trade 
and the method of combating industrial rings. In cases where a 
monopoly should on no account be established, municipal trade, 
according to my view, stands condemned ; for it is best defended 
on the ground that it obviates some of the evils which arise from 
our competitive industrial system. Nor does Professor Tenerelli, 
I think, sufficiently realise the evils which are likely to arise from 
attempting to fight a bakers’ ring by establishing a boulangerie 
de comparaison. The arguments against municipal trade depend- 
ing on the danger of corruption, and the diversion of the attention 
of Local Authorities from more important duties hold good, 
though with diminished force, against this proposal. Then again, 
if the private bakers succeed in combining and under-selling the 
municipal bakery, what are the authorities to do? Are they to 
close their works? Or are they to lower their prices, and make 
good the deficiency out of the rates? In the latter case, will it 
not be said that a particular quarter of the town is receiving a 
bounty at the expense of the remainder; and also that the com- 
petition against the bakers is unfair? Or if the bakers combine 
to keep up the price of bread, what in that case are the authori- 
ties to do? If they sell at the market rate they will, in fact, be 
joining in the ring, and their efforts will have been a failure. 
If they sell below the market price, how is it to be decided who 
are to be the happy consumers of the limited quantity of low- 
priced bread, and is there not a danger of middlemen getting an 
undue profit? Do not these considerations show that a demand 
for a monopoly is certain to arise sooner or later, as at Catania 
and elsewhere? These considerafions do not seem to have been 
sufficiently held in view in comparing the boulangerie de com- 
paraison with private trade pure and simple, which, however, 
the author does seem to prefer on the whole. The results of the 
establishment of a co-operative bakery at Catania are instructive, 
and prove that beneficial effects would have resulted from such 
a movement during the régime of the private bakers. One is 
really tempted to say that, if a community is so feeble that it 
cannot take some such step in order to fight a bakers’ combina- 
tion, it indicates that the world will be benefited by its extinction 
in the struggle for existence. 

This pamphlet is worth reading, not only on account of this 
general discussion, but also because it affords an excellent 
example of a preconceived socialistic idea inducing a community 
to adopt an unwise reform in circumstances where reform was 
no doubt required. Is there not a similar influence at work in 
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England which is causing us to neglect the consideration of the 
reforms necessary with regard to monopolies remaining in private 
hands in this country and making us think only what trades 


should be municipalised and what should not? 
LEONARD DARWIN 





L’ Espansione Commerciale e Coloniale degli Stati Moderni. By 


Marco Fanno. Torino: Bocca. Pp. xv. +449.) 


Tue theory that the growth of population forms the motive 
power of commercial and colonial expansion, and that success or 
failure are alike the result of demographic conditions, was sug- 
gested in Professor Fanno’s treatise on colonial land systems. 
It is the fundamental principle and constantly recurring theme 
of the larger and more comprehensive study now. under review. 

The arrangement of the book is simple, and its logical co- 
herency very striking. Its first two hundred pages are filled with 
historical surveys, and include the stories of the colonial and 
commercial expansion of England, France, Holland, Germany, 
the United States of America, and of Japan. The author deals in 
the remaining chapters of the book with the general laws con- 
ditioning the development he has described, and finally the in- 
fluence of those laws on theories of racial characteristics and 
the rise and fall of nations. 

Fanno takes the break-up of the feudal system as his starting- 
point, and he shows that in that comparatively simple era when 
the natural condition of a country was one of self-containment 
capital quickly accumulated in quantities too great to find profit- 
able employment. He repeats the theory of his former book that 
early commerce deals with products produced under different 
climatic conditions. At first this expansion is confined to trade 
only. Soon, however, the inefficiency of native production leads 
to the formation of plantation colonies. Capital is employed 
not only in trading, but in production itself. But how is labour 
to be found? Here Fanno introduces his explanation and _his- 
torical justification of slavery. The mother country gives the 
capital, but she has so far no surplus of population, and emigra- 
tion is very slight—almost non-existent. The few emigrants 
become landholders. To supply the need, then, can only be 
done by introducing slavery, and since the climate is too severe 
for the European, the negro is found to be the most profitable 
investment. Fanno treats this question as though it lay altogether 
in the past. True, in the most prominent of early examples— 
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that of the Southern States of North America—slavery has come 
to an end. But in Africa to-day European nations have, under 
circumstances almost identical with those of the past era, intro- 
duced every sort and kind of unfree labour. There are found 
surplus capital, products climatically unsuited to Europe, in- 
efficient native production, uncertainty or absence of labour, con- 
ditions said to make outdoor work impossible for white men. 
Fanno, however, regards slavery as the special character- 
istic of a form of colonisation prior to, and less important than, 
the modern type, namely, the settlement of Europeans in vacant 
lands having temperate climates. It is in this that the ‘‘ economic 
demographic ’’ factor plays the chief part. Under pressure of a 
growing population, extensive culture of the soil no longer gives 
a sufficient return. The adoption of an intensive system, and 
its progressive improvement by means of machinery, offers a 
new field for capital, and drives from the land the small pro- 
prietor and the greater number of agricultural labourers. ‘The 
coincident decay of domestic manufactures and the beginning of 
capitalist industry necessarily follow. The ‘‘ expropriated ’’ and 
the agricultural labourer swell the ranks of wage-earners and 
proportionately lower their conditions of living. This, however, 
is at the moment an advantage to the capitalist, and he attempts 
by legislation to keep them in the country. But this is not 
possible, and it is at this stage in each nation’s history that copious 
emigration begins. But colonisation cannot proceed in vacant 
lands unassisted by capital, and capital is fully engaged at this 
moment at home. Emigration, therefore, flows to other countries 
or to already established colonies. This accounts for the strange 
changes in emigration statistics. Thus English emigration in 
the early part of last century was chiefly to America. German 
emigration, at its height in 1880, has decreased as her Imperial 
policy has become more and more expansive. Italy at the present 
moment sends a steady stream of her people to the United States 
and the Argentine. It is, then, in the first stages of the trans- 
formation to industrialism that emigration is most copious. How 
does that transformation continue? Intensive cultivation, at 
first providing sufficient food and raw material, soon begins to 
fail. More and more of the population becomes absorbed into 
the industrial machine, and the need of obtaining agricultural 
products from without is pressing. This stage was reached by 
England in the eighteenth century. The problem for her was 
how to find a market where she might exchange her industrial 
products for agricultural. The self-contained countries of Europe 
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offered no opening. Her colonial system was the solution adopted. 
Colonies within the temperate climes could provide her needs. 
Their natural development, however, would have been to manu- 
facture their own raw materials. The mother country prevented 
this, and bound them to her under a restrictive and prohibitive 
system. On this foundation England built up her immense 
superiority in industrial production, at the cost, as Fanno frankly 
admits, of the development of her colonies themselves. But it 
enabled her in 1846 to throw open her markets without fear of 
rivals, and it was the means by which she protected herself 
during the years of transition from agriculture to industrialism. 
The history of France is not dissimilar, save that she had to 
face the competition of England and raise her customs barriers 
against her greater efficiency. This, then, makes up the first 
part of the modern expansion of Europe. What is to account for 
the free-trade movement which culminated in 1860 and was in 
active retreat by 1880, and the indifference of Europe to colonies, 
which was followed by an outburst of Imperialistic zeal? 
England’s position is simple enough. After 1846 her colonies 
had done their work; she no longer needed to protect herself 
in their markets. Colonial autonomy was the necessary and 
natural result of her commercial supremacy. The European situa- 
tion is more complex. That country, says Fanno, which presents 
the greatest diversity in the comparative cost of its productions 
is in the most favourable condition of all the competitors in inter- 
national commerce. In the middle of the nineteenth century 
England, France, and Belgium occupied this position in regard 
to industry, the other States in regard to agriculture. The in- 
terests of all were therefore met by a system of free exchange. 
Free trade was victorious all along the line. The revival of pro- 
tectionist doctrine was therefore attributed by the economists to 
superficial causes—such as trade depression, over-production, and 
the rest. Fanno finds a more fundamental cause, an element 
which was neglected in the classical theory of international trade. 
It is that cost of production varies with the amount produced, 
and the amount produced with the whole number of producers. 
Thus one by one the nations of Europe have been forced to in- 
dustrialism and, in the face of fully efficient industrial nations, to 
protect their markets meanwhile by tariff walls. It is the chang- 
ing conditions of population that have made protection necessary. 
Under statical conditions, free trade, he considers, would be the 
only possible policy. ‘The result of the natural growth of popula- 
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tion in Kurope, he points out. has been hastened by the competi- 
tion with American agriculture. 

On England, the industrial competition of Europe has had the 
effect of impairing her commercial pre-eminence and, Fanno ap- 
parently considers, permanently impairing it. It has created a 
natural ebullition of tariff proposals, but beyond that the author’s 
position is not clear. The protective policies of all countries but 
England, and of her colonies likewise, have had the effect of 
placing her in commercial isolation. Fanno seems to see no 
remedy for this. When he points out that preferential system with 
her colonies would not be of much value, because it would tie her 
to colonial markets which now take only 39 per cent. of her pro- 
ductions, he perhaps explains the cause. There needs no remedy 
to such a disease. 

The outburst of Imperialism coincident with the growth of 
industry is not far to seek. Industry is the most fertile field for 
begetting capital, and the growth of surplus capital in European 
countries and America has been prodigious. But capital, says 
Fanno, is centrifugal, always seeking employment further and 
further from the old centres. He also adopts the dictum of Marx 
that commercial capital is the most powerful. Thus the different 
industrial nations struggle for new markets, and modern Im- 
perialism comes into being. Jt is thus strictly economic in 
motive, founded on the economic conditions which are the out- 
come of the growth of population. 

But why is it that one nation is before the other in this pro- 
gress? Fanno, in his very interesting comparison of the Latin 
and Anglo-Saxon races, puts aside altogether the claim of the 
Anglo-Saxon to higher national characteristics. The pre-emin- 
ence of England as a colonising country and her industrial effi- 
ciency generally are caused by the differences between northern 
and southern countries. The extreme fertility of the southern soil 
kept back the pressure of population, and so staved off the trans- 
ition to industrialism. Thus, comparing England and Italy, the 
change became necessary in the former with less than half the 
population to the square mile. He analyses closely changes in 
national character at different points in economic development. 
‘One by one, then, every difference which in the economic, 
political, and social sphere serves as a point of comparison between 
the northern and meridional countries, is illuminated and ex- 
plained by our theory.’’ He follows out this argument in the 
following chapter on national power. 
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The line of future development suggested by Professor Fanno 
is the completion of the cycle back to self-containment. How 
he comes to this is difficult to see, for he regards any step from 
industrialism to agriculture as retrograde, and yet must see that 
the time when population will have spread over the remaining 
waste lands will come. Particularly is this so in the British 
Empire. The colonies, and especially the Australian Common- 
wealth, aim steadily at increasing their manufacturing output. 
By no means feeling pressure from the growth of population, 
Australian leaders certainly fix before them a definite goal, seeking 
to develop equally industrial and agricultural resources, to spring 
fully armed from the forehead of Jove. The economic position 
of the old countries before the economic independence of the 


new provides at least some cause for misgiving. 
MARION PHILLIPS 


Teoria di valutazione. By Leopoupo pi Moro (Fratelli Gallina, 
Padua, 1906). 


ALL systems of land tenure have their defects ; in England we 
are familiar with a leasehold system which, on the whole, is most 
successful in discouraging improvements to the land, whether 
urban or rural; in addition to this our system of settlements of 
real property increases the difficulty of improvements. From time 
to time the Legislature intervenes with a Land Drainage Act, a 
Settled Land Act, or a Market Gardeners’ Act to deal with the 
evil when the scandal has become very great ; but wherever various 
persons have interests in one piece of land there is the fundamental 
problem : if the land is improved how ought the costs of the 
improvement to be borne and how ought the benefit of the improve- 
ment to be shared? Unless some general guiding principles can 
be laid down, no legislation can hope to solve the difficulty in a 
way which is beneficial to the community at large. Professor 
di Muro attacked this fundamental problem in his now well- 
known Economia ed Estimo dei Miglioramenti Fondiarii.1 It is not 
surprising that his views were subjected to a good deal of criticism ; 
the question is so important that the more discussion of it the 
better. His present book consists of three chapters; in the first 
he briefly expounds the system, in the second he gives numerous 
illustrations, in the third he discusses various points of economic 
doctrine, and in so doing answers many criticisms. The first two 
chapters are little more than a re-exposition, with some develop- 

1 See Economic JOURNAL, 1903, p. 92. 
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ments, of the theories contained in the earlier work; the third 
chapter is the one to which the economist will naturally turn. 
Probably few readers will need to be convinced that there is not 
complete free competition in the matter of land, so that the State 
must in some respects limit freedom of contract in regard to it. 
In England, where freedom of contract in ordinary matters is the 
general rule, the Legislature has continually intervened in the 
matter of land. Professor di Muro next proceeds to discuss the 
element of risk in profits. He contends that risks which are 
actuarially determinable, and can therefore be insured against, are 
to be included in cost of production ; prcfits are due to taking risks 
in the strict sense, that is, risks which cannot be estimated and in- 
sured against. When capital is expended on improving land there 
is a risk that the increased value of the land due to this expenditure 
may be less than the capital expended. If so, how should this 
loss be borne? We may perhaps vary the question : How is it, 
in fact, borne, and is this the proper way to bear it? How the loss 
is, in fact, borne depends upon law and custom. In England, for 
example, the capitalist who lends money for an improvement in 
land generally takes very little risk; unless he happens to be 
the owner of the land, when he frequently does risk and lose a 
good deal of capital. Whether the actual method is the best 
depends partly upon the actual state of economic and social de- 
velopment of the country. It would be most interesting if some 
economist well acquainted with the land law of his country were 
to describe the actual methods of financing improvements and 
then criticise these in the light of Professor di Muro’s views. 
Unfortunately, few persons have .the requisite grasp of theory and 
knowledge of facts. 

Although Teoria di valutazione is primarily meant for those 
who have read Economia ed Estimo, etc., it must not be supposed 
that it is necessary to read the earlier volume before the latter. 
The first chapter of the latter work sets out the author’s system 
for the benefit of those who are unfamiliar with it; it would be 
most unfortunate if any person was prevented from reading the 
third chapter of the present book, either because he was ignorant 
of the earlier book or because he was frightened by the many 


tables with which Teoria di valutazione is adorned. 
C. P. SANGER 
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Der Verein fiir Sozialpolitik und seine Wirksamkeit auf dem 
Gebiet der gewerblichen Arbeiterfrage. Von Dr. ELsE 
ConraD. (Jena: Fischer, 1906. Pp. 195.) 


For the last four-and-thirty years the Verein fiir Soztalpolitik 
has furnished the centre of interest, and has organised the forces, 
of most of the work of economic investigation that has been 
carried on in Germany. It is appropriate, therefore, that its 
history should be written by one who is the daughter of Professor 
Conrad and the granddaughter of Bruno Hildebrand. Hilde- 
brand never himself contributed much to the actual construction 
of the ‘‘ Political Economy of the Future.’’ The years between 
1848, when his well-known book appeared, and 1872, when the 
Verein was founded, were occupied, as it were, by wanderings in 
the wilderness. But if he did not himself quite enter into the 
Promised Land, he had freed his followers from the yoke of 
Adam Smith; and the ‘‘ Socialists of the Chair’’ of the early 
*seventies could take up the work at the point at which he had 
left it a quarter of a century before. His son-in-law, Professor 
Conrad, the father of the writer now under review, also occu- 
pies an important place in the history of German economics, but 
a place of a different kind. He has been the successful architect 
of that typical product of German learning, the Handworterbuch, 
the editor of the economic journal least open to the charge of 
partisanship, the author of the manuals which the average young 
German gets up for examination purposes, the guide and friend 
of many generations of students at Halle—especially of Americans. 
Seldom, then, has any dedication been more in keeping with the 
fitness of things than that which appears on the first page of Dr. 
Else Conrad’s dissertation. 

And the dissertation is a very model of its class. It is business- 
like and absolutely systematic. First comes an introduction on 
(1) German economics before the foundation of the Empire, 
(2) the economic development of Germany in the decades preced- 
ing 1871, (3) the development of Social Democracy, and (4) the 
period of company promotion (Die Griinderperiode). Of these 
the last section is the most novel: it shows how the Liberal 
(laissez-faire) party had come to be discredited in the eyes of 
impartial observers by the association of many of its members 
with financial undertakings of a dubious character, and how 
closely connected with the Stock Exchange was the Press which 
attacked Wagner, Schmoller, and Brentano as more dangerous 
than avowed Socialists. Then comes, in Part I., an account of 
the controversy occasioned by Wagner’s speech on the Social 
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Question in October, 1871, and the coining of the term ‘‘ Kathe- 
dersozialismus’’ by Oppenheim, leading up to the formation of 
the Verein. Part II. sets forth the attitude of the Verein to 
the Labour Question, under the several heads of (1) Factory 
Legislation, (2) the Law of Combination, (3) the Law of Breach 
of Contract, (4) the Housing Question, (5) the Question of Handi- 
crafts, (6) the Question 6f Apprenticeship. Under each of these 
heads Miss Conrad works conscientiously through the material, 
and gives us a brief and on the whole clearly written summary 
of the reports and speeches at the annual meetings. And she 
tries to discover whether these discussions had any influence upon 
legislation by a similar account of contemporary debates in the 
Reichstag. Her conclusion on this head is a surprisingly negative 
one. But it may be doubted whether she has gone quite the right 
way to work to answer her own questions. Active politicians 
are seldom men who are likely to be influenced by the academic 
discussions of the day. So far as they are affected by general 
ideas at all, these ideas they commonly acquired in their youth. 
The real influence of the discussions of the ’seventies is to be 
found rather in the state of mind of the men of the ’nineties—in 
the attitude, for instance, of the young officials trained by 
the professorial economists in the ‘seventies, and beginning 
twenty years later to reach positions in which they could 
make their opinions felt; or in the attitude of the younger 
Socialists of the Revisionist school, who know pefyfectly well, now, 
that between either the aspirations or the methods of the official 
representatives of economic science and their own there is really 
no impassable gulf. y 

It will be gathered that in Dr. Else Conrad’s book we have 
some materials for a history, and not the history itself. The stages 
in the history of the Verein, from the ardent days of attempted 
propaganda to the cooler days of monographic investigation, are 
indicated, but do not stand out clearly. The different strains of 
thought within the Verein itself—the common basis of ideas 
and the divergences in their application—may be suspected by 
a careful reader, but are not clearly indicated. The story, when 
it comes to be written, will be full of the interest of character 
as well as of ideas: Professor Wagner, the extreme Radical (to 
use, for convenience, a term he would not like), with his “‘ social ”’ 
doctrine of taxation, and yet the champion of agrarian protec- 
tion; Professor Brentano, the champion of Trade Unionism 
against the ‘‘ Industrials,’’ and yet in later years the most brilliant 
defender of the supposed interests of the Industrials against an 
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increase of the duties on corn; Professor Schmoller, angering the 
deductive economists by his Olympian survey, and yet continually 
criticised for his ‘‘ compromising ’’ spirit in practical affairs; the 
Stumm attack, which for a time brought the old associates to- 
gether again; the creation of a new society for propaganda, the 
Gesellschaft fiir Sozial Reform, and the doubt whether the Verein 
may not have outlived its usefulness—here are subjects enough for 
a philosophic pen. And then the large significance of the whole 
—the place of the university in modern German life, the place 
especially of the scientific (or, at any rate, of the disinterested) 
student of economic affairs in a society rapidly transforming itself 
in the ways of modern capitalism—here. is a theme which some 
day, we will hope, will be adequately treated. But on topics like 
these Dr. Else Conrad can hardly be expected to have seriously 
thought as yet. Meanwhile here are some stones for the build- 
ing, put ready for a future user. And if I have seemed to be 
chary in praise for preliminary work of this kind, I would like to 
put the balance right by saying that it is the spirit of patient 
system which such dissertations breathe that we need above 
everything else just now to acclimatise in our English uni- 
versities. W. J. ASHLEY 


Die Konzentration in der Eisenindustrie und die Lage der reinen 
Walzwerke. Von Heinrich Mannstaedt, Dr. phil. et rer. pol. 
(Jena, Gustav Fischer, 1906. Pp. 63). 


THs excellent little pamphlet gives an admirable survey of 
the German iron industry of the last hundred years. The object 
of the author is to study the condition of the ‘‘ pure’’ rolling 
mills, t.e., those not connected with blast-furnaces or steel smelt- 
ing plants, in the face of the great concentration of the iron and 
steel trades into kartells. There is no problem more bitterly 
disputed in iron circles in Germany alike in the Press and 
before the Kartell Commission. It does not exist to the same 
extent in this country, though Mr. Axel Sahlin a few years ago 
gave a lugubrious forecast of the future of the ‘‘ pure’’ blast- 


furnaces and ‘‘pure’’ rolling-mills. Concentration in the iron 
industry has passed through three stages—the growth of the unit, 
extension to embrace other branches of the industry, and com- 
mercial alliance. In 1871 there were 213 blast-furnace works in 
Germany, employing 23,191 workmen in the production of 
1,563,000 tons of pig-iron ; in 1904, 100 works produced 10,058 ,000 
tons with the help of 35,284 workmen. Even in the ’fifties there 
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were some comparatively large ‘‘ mixed ’’ works, but the oppor- 
tunity of large-scale industry only came with the invention of 
Bessemer. On the one hand the utilisation of the blast-furnace 
gases for heating the blast and the technical improvements which 
followed in the wake of that great discovery made a large output 
of pig-iron possible ; on the other hand the use of fluid jron in 
the converter was a cheap way of turning large quantities of iron 
into steel. The difficulties of finding suitable ore at prices which 
compared with those in England delayed the development of the 
German steel industry until the invention of the basic process by 
Messrs. Thomas and Gilchrist allowed use to be made of the 
cheap and abundant ores of Lorraine and Luxemburg. The 
tendency was to add steel works to blast-furnaces in order to use 
the pig-iron molten instead of having to remelt it when cold. In 
proportion as steel ousted wrought iron the puddling works con- 
verted themselves into pure rolling mills, purchasing their raw 
material from the steel works. At first they got their supplies 
of ingots cheap owing to the competition of the steel makers, but 
the introduction of the soaking-pits (invented by Mr. Gjers, of 
Middlesbrough) into Germany in the ‘nineties made it possible 
to roll large iron forms with the original ingot heat without 
reheating. The steel works promptly set up their own trains of 
rolls in order to exploit this new source of saving, and the day of 
trouble for the pure rolling mills began. Finally, another great ad- 
vantage was given to the mixed works when, working on the ideas 
first put abroad by Mr. B. H. Thwaites, German inventors used 
the waste furnace gases in gas engines for the blast, driving the 
rolls, etc. Dr. Mannstaedt measures the advantage possessed 
by a mixed works over a pure rolling mill at 14.87 marks per 
ton of raw steel. To equip a new steel works with ore and coal 
fields, etc. costs £2,750,000 for a production of 3-400,000 tons 
per annum. Such is the extent to which technical improve- 
ments have forced consolidation. 

When the depression of trade set in in 1901 the home market 
was relieved by a gigantic export of half-stuff and finished goods, 
but two factors contributed to cause an increased output—the 
utilisation of blast-furnace gas in gas engines, and the desire of 
those who foresaw the necessity for a steel kartell to extend their 
works for the purpose of securing a large quota in the union when 
it took place. Out of the bad times arose the great kartell of the 
mixed steel works which by its policy has awakened so much 
bitterness. Dr. Mannstaedt considers that its technical 
superiority is so great that none of the means proposed for the 
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defence of the pure rolling mills can be effective. Yet he admits 
that the speedy disappearance of these works would create too 
much local suffering and disturbance, and he urges that they 
should form kartells and enter into alliance with the Stahlwerks- 
verband. It would suit the great union to keep them in existence, 
at least for a long time, for they would act as a fly-wheel to the 
industry, obtaining employment in good times and standing idle 
in periods of depression. The latter part of the pamphlet is 
based on the discussions before the Kartell Enquiry. Altogether, 
Dr. Mannstaedt is to be complimented on a thoroughly good piece 


of work. 
Henry W. MAcrosty 


Einfache und Héhere Arbeit. Eine sozialpolitische Unter- 
suchung zum Arbeitsvertrag des Biirgerlichen Gesetzbuches. 
Von Dr. WatteR Hess. (Jena: Gustav Fischer. 1905. 
Pp. 77. Mk. 2.) 


Tus book examines the question whether the ancient distinc- 
tion between opere liberales and illiberales can be maintained. 
As far as the law of Germany is concerned, the answer has been 
given in the negative by the enactments of the ‘‘ Biirgerliches 
Gesetzbuch.’’ But inasmuch as public opinion and usage do not 
accept this verdict the author feels justified in examining the 
question further. The law distinguishes in the whole field of 
human labour only two kinds of agreement between the parties 
interested : (a) the service-contract, where the worker agrees to 
give his services, and his services only, and must be remunerated 
irrespective of his achievements ; and (b) the work-contract, where 
the actual result only is considered and paid for. The former is 
strictly regulated by law down to the minutest particular, and 
the workman is protected at all points and made immune against 
risk of any kind. In the latter both parties to the contract are 
practically unhampered by legal restraint. The distinction fails, 
however, according to the writer, inasmuch as the principle of 
division does not go to the root of the matter. The service- 
relation includes not only workmen but teachers, officials, and 
professional men who are capable of safeguarding their own in- 
terests, and for whom the protection accorded by the law is not 
only superfluous but likely to prove vexatious. On the other 
hand, the work-contract applies to all home industries, the workers 
in which are often as much at the mercy of the employer and as 
little fitted to bear risks as any day labourer. The true distinction 
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is between those workers who are and those who are not fitted 
by training, education, and resources to protect their own inter- 
ests, 1.€., between the higher and the lower grades of labour. 
Where exactly the boundary line between the two is to be drawn 
the author does not however attempt to determine. 

HELENE REINHERZ 


Der Streit um Malthus Lehre. Von Professor DieTzEL (Fest- 
gaben fiir Adolph Wagner zur Siebenzigsten Wiederkehr 
seines Geburtstages, 1905. Leipsic : C. F. Winter. London : 
Williams and Norgate. Pp. 348). 


THE paper here selected for review! deals with F. Oppen- 
heimer’s Das Bevélkerungsgesetz des T. R. Malthus und der 
neueren Nationalékonomie, and with some of the criticism of 
J. Wolf thereupon; meeting both writers with a vindication of 
the Malthusian position largely in terms of Oppenheimer’s own 
contention. Oppenheimer, like most of the Socialist and 
Georgian critics of Malthus, treats the famous ‘‘law’’ as an anti- 
reformist theory first and last, and is led, like the others, to repel 
it with contradictory formulas instead of showing, with Soetbeer, 
that it may perfectly well be reconciled with Socialism. He thus 
reaffirms flatly the old theses that means of subsistence ‘‘ tend ”’ 
to multiply faster than population, and not vice versd; that ‘‘ the 
more the merrier,’’ economically speaking ; and that poverty is a 
result not of a natural tendency to over-population, but of other 
causes. All that appears to be fresh in Oppenheimer’s polemic 
is the contention that the law of diminishing returns, 
which he accepts, is more than compensated for (iéibercompensiert) 
by the law of increasing facility in manufacture. But this claim, 
as Dietzel shows, is incapable of proof ; and no process of breaking 
up the problem of production can evade the ultimate problem of 
totals, especially as regards food. Dietzel justifiably claims that 
the question of the socio-political bias of Malthus has really noth- 
ing to do with the economic case. He might, however, have made 
a step towards reconciling the opposition by showing that whereas 
Malthus began in a biassed temper he purified himself of the bias 
and reached a substantially scientific position. As it is, Dietzel 
well shows that whatever is true in the ‘‘ more the merrier ’’ 
formula and in the specification of other causes of poverty is in 
no contradiction with Malthus’s doctrine ; and that that doctrine 


1 A general notice of the collection from which Professor Dietzel’s contribution 
is now selected is given in the Economic JouRNAL, 1906, p. 283. 
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is in no way refuted by any statistic as to actual net increase of 
population and production. He might, perhaps, have made the 
case clearer by indicating Oppenheimer’s failure to construe 
‘“‘tendency,’’ and by showing the difference between gross and 
net increase of population—an essential element in the case, almost 
invariably ignored by anti-Malthusians. But in a clear and 
closely reasoned argument he justifies, as against Oppenheimer, 
his own and Wagner’s affirmation that ‘‘ Malthus in all essentials 
holds good.’’ As regards Wolf, who calls for a fresh formation 
of the ‘‘ law,’’ there is no fundamental conflict. Here, however, 
the issue might have been cleared by indicating the transition 
from the Malthusian to the Neo-Malthusian statement of the case. 

Dietzel’s essay is followed by a valuable study on ‘“‘ Sir 
Matthew Hale und John Briickner, mit einer Geschichte der 
vormalthusischen Bevolkerungstheorie,’’ by W. Hasbach. The 
Geschichte is necessarily much less detailed than that published 
about the same time by Dr. Stangeland, but it has independent 
importance alongside of that. Hasbach rightly insists on dis- 
tinguishing between statistics of peopling (Bevélkerungsstatistik) 
and of population, and between population-theory and Bevélker- 
ungspolitik ; and his survey deals strictly with the theory, starting 
with Botero in the sixteenth century. Hale and Bruckner, as 
he notes, are not mentioned in Palgrave’s Dictionary of Political 
Economy ; but their significance in the evolution of opinion— 
especially Briickner’s—as set forth by him, is obvious. Hale, 
says Hasbach, built the bridge from population-statistic, begun 
by Graunt, to population-theory. Montesquieu, Cantillon, and 
Buffon accumulated socio-economic and biological material for the 
new lore, out of which Brickner built his Théorie du systéme 
animal (1767). Thereafter, other English observers contributing, 
Steuart and Smith sketch dogmatic presentments of the theory ; 
and finally Malthus ‘‘ combines the different lines of thought not 
in eclectic fashion, but creatively, with the strongest insistence 


on socio-political consequences.”’ 
J. M. ROBERTSON 


Hundert Jahre Zollpolitik. By Lupwia LAna. Authorised 
German translation by A. Rosen. (Vienna and Leipsic: 
Fromme, 1906. Pp. 620.) 


THE tariff history of the nineteenth century has given rise to a 
large body of literature, and its several phases in the chief 
countries of the world ought to be known to those who care to 
learn them. The present work has, however, a peculiar character 
which gives it a claim to notice. Its author belongs to the small 
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class of persons who are both economists and practical politicians, 
and who, therefore, cannot be accused of being ‘‘ mere theorists.’ 
He also represents enlightened opinion in a country outside the 
limited range of the usual English reader, who at best knows of 
French or German writing on the subjects in which he is interested. 
The importance of Professor Ldng’s work lies in the corrective 
which it supplies to the views of certain (by no means all) German 
writers on tariff problems, and in this respect it ought to be of 
great service. An opening chapter sketches the course of English 
commercial policy. The adoption of Free Trade is regarded as 
due not to the weight of its theoretic truth nor to the influence of 
specially enlightened persons, but to an essential necessity under 
the pressure of the interests of industry and commerce which 
coincided with the interests of the lower classes (p. 13). The 
development of English imports, the decline of agriculture, and 
the proposals for closer fiscal relations with the Colonies are also 
referred to. In succeeding chapters the tariff policies of the 
United States, of France, and of the German Zollverein down 
to 1870 are traced in brief but intelligible form. So far the 
ground has been already covered in such recent English works 
as those by Percy Ashley, Dawson, and Meredith, and has 
been familiar to economic students long before the modern 
controversy arose. But Professor Lang devotes a number of 
chapters, which are in a double sense the central part 
of his work, to a description of the tariff policy of the dual 
monarchy. The general course of development, he remarks, 
is ‘‘like that of other countries. Beginning with prohibition, 
it passes on to moderate protection, and then tends in the direction 
of Free Trade ; but later reverts towards Protection to both agri- 
culture and industry’’ (p. 168). The war of 1866 profoundly 
affected not only the relations of Austria Hungary with the 
German States, but also with Italy, now become an important 
Power, and the internal relations of Austria and Hungary as well. 
The financial and economic arrangements between the two parts 
of the monarchy are explained, and the effect of the protectionist 
revival is shown in the establishment of the so-called 
“‘ autonomous tariff’’ of 1878, and in the general rise of duties 
in ‘‘ the ’eighties.’’ One result is particularly interesting. ‘‘ The 
exports of Austria in the specially protectionist period did not 
increase ; but in 1891 were at the same point which they had 
attained ten years earlier in 1882. In other words the export 
trade was stagnant’’ (pp. 294-5). Such a check on progress is 
quite in accordance with economic theory, but the particular 
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example is a good illustration. The return to the policy of com- 
mercial treaties which marked the Caprivi administration in 
Germany and led to the negotiations of 1891 forms the subject 
of three chapters in which the position of Austria Hungary as 
both a Western and an Eastern Power is well brought out. 
Germany, Italy, Belgium, and Switzerland formed a group very 
different in economic conditions and interests from Russia, the 
Balkan States, and Greece, a condition which made the adjust- 
ment of concessions more troublesome. Another reaction 
appears in the latest German tariff, the passage of which through 
the Reichstag is noticed, while its insufficiency as a basis for 
treaty arrangements is emphasised. 

The penultimate chapter is devoted to an examination of the 
commercial and financial relations between Austria and Hungary 
as arranged by the Ausgleich and the form of a common tariff. 
Most instructive is the exhibition of the opposing interests of the 
agrarian and industrial classes, the latter being stronger in Austria, 
the former in Hungary, but both having active representatives 
in each country. A purely financial (or revenue) tariff on a fair 
basis would be difficult to devise ; when encouragement to special 
industries and the various branches of agriculture are superadded 
it becomes impossible. The concluding chapter has the significant 
title ‘‘ Chamberlain’’ : it is in fact a continuation of Chapter 1., 
and affords evidence of the attention with which the course of 
English politics is followed abroad. ‘The account of the course 
of the so-called ‘‘ fiscal reform ’’ campaign has naturally little or 
no interest for English readers, who have had enough, and more 
than enough. but the author’s judgment that it is not easy to 
speak definitely as to the chances in the near future of a tariff 
for retaliation, while there is not the slightest prospect of the 
adoption of taxes on food or raw materials (p. 493), may be 
mentioned. Professor Lang’s treatment of the tariff problem in 
general is in accordance with the broad current of liberal economic 
thought on the Continent. He is in favour of freedom of trade, 
at the same time he recognises the practical difficulties that 
politicians have to meet, and is therefore in favour of the policy 
of commercial treaties with moderate duties. It is in this direc- 
tion that the best hope for the improvement of commercial rela- 
tions appears. The tariff question in Continental Europe is 
intimately connected with State policy and finance. Lowered 
expenditure and friendly relations would soon lead to lower 
customs duties and in some cases to customs unions. 


C. F. BASTABLE 
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Zur Entwicklungsgeschichte der Deutschen Grossbanken mit 
besonderer Riicksicht auf die Konzentrationsbestrebungen. 
By Dr. Riesser, Geheimer Justizrat, Ordentl. Honorar- 
Professor at the University of Berlin. Second edition, en- 
larged and improved. Jena: G. Fischer, 1906. 


THE interest aroused by this book in Germany is shown by the 
rapidity with which a second edition has been called for. Dr. 
Riesser has the great advantage of writing on a subject with 
which, as it has been the occupation of his daily life for many 
years, he is absolutely familiar in all its most minute details, while 
as Honorary Professor at the University of Berlin he has the 
literary training and power of exposition which have enabled him 
to give a lucid statement intelligible to the non-professional 
reader. 

The volume contains information which will be new to many— 
to the majority even of English men of business and English 
bankers. ‘This information may roughly be divided into two 
parts. 

First, the history of the manner in which the activity of 
German banks has devoted itself to the development of foreign 
trade, including the establishment of lines of steamers to the 
United States and other important countries, and the building of 
railways in undeveloped districts such as Asia Minor. They 
have done more than this. The improvement of the means of 
transport has enabled them to reach the populations with which 
they desire to do business. This*has been followed by the estab- 
lishment of banks with many offices in the countries into which 
it is desired to introduce German trade and manufactures. 

In the second place, the work contains the description of the 
manner in which this active enterprise has furthered industrial 
progress throughout the German Empire. . At home, as the 
result of enlarged foreign trade, mines, steel-works, textile in- 
dustries, chemical and refining works, electrical industries, and 
many companies for the manufacture of machines and working 
in metals have been established or improved, the banks frequently 
becoming shareholders in these institutions, and guiding their 
proceedings by appointing directors on their boards. The im- 
mense impetus to industrial progress thus given goes a long way 
to explain the grea‘ rapidity with which Germany has moved 
onwards and outstripped every other country in Kurope. 

In order to enable them to carry out this enterprise with 
vigour, the large German banks during the last few years have 
No. 63.—von. XVI GG 
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greatly increased their capitals, this increase being naturally 
followed by a considerable augmentation of their deposits. 

These few words will suffice to show how different the con- 
ception of banking in Germany is from the practice in England. 
It may be roughly said that it is almost directly opposite to the 
manner in which banking is carried on here. Banking in Ger- 
many has developed concurrently with the industrial progress of 
the country. It was in earlier times more closely associated 
with local trade, and has followed the course which that trade 
has taken. Here, except for an occasional connection with 
brewing, and, curiously enough, with the tea trade, banking in 
England was an occupation by itself; and so it has remained. 
The ordinary English banker simply carries on the business on 
the same lines as his father and grandfather did before him. 
The deposits which our bankers receive from their customers 
they employ partly in advances to other customers and to 
brokers—to some extent in Government securities and in dis- 
counting bills of first-rate quality. Here for a bank to become a 
shareholder in great commercial industries, in mines, electric 
works, railways, or anything of that sort, would at once mark it as 
an institution which every other banker would avoid. But how 
different is the case in Germany. At the head of the list of 
Bank-Konsortien und-Gruppen there stands the respected name 
of the Reichsbank, and in the next line that of the Kgl. Seehand- 
lung (Preussische Hauptbank), whose title refers to its association 
with foreign trade and the increased intercourse of Germany with 
foreign countries. 

Take, for example, any other of the banks referred to, such as 
the Bank fiir Handel und Industrie, with which Dr. Riesser was 
for many years associated ; we find that, besides branches of its 
own, it holds shares in other industrial concerns under a law of 
‘‘ limited liability ’’ far more wide-reaching than the law in force 
in this country. It is associated with five other banks and several 
large trading concerns. Take, again, the Deutsche Bank, an in- 
stitution with a capital and reserve of £14,000,000, twice as large 
as the capital and reserve held by any English bank except the 
Bank of England. Besides six branches, it has forty-four offices 
for receiving deposits, and is associated with banks (daughter- 
institutions) whose business extends to Italy, Spain, South 
America, and a good many other places nearer home. Thus 
also there is the Diskonto-Gesellschaft in Berlin. This in- 
stitution is connected with banks which do business in Chili, 
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Bolivia, East Africa, and other distant countries—and it is the 
same with most of the large German banks. 

Now, in all this care has obviously been taken, not only as 
to the banks associated, but as to the class of business with which 
these associated banks are interested, and, in a general way, as 
to the manner in which that business is conducted. While it is, 
as we have said, absolutely dissimilar to the ideas of English 
banking, we should not be justified if we proceeded to pronounce 
it unsuitable for the requirements of trade in Germany at the 
present time. Under the wing of a bank, industries are founded 
in a calmer and better regulated manner than they are when 
brought out by the ‘‘company promoter’’ on the Stock Ex- 
change, as they are in this country. 

The long list of mining, electrical engineering, chemical, and 
machine-building industries, with the names of the banks of high 
standing connected with them, contained in the second appendix 
to this volume, is enough to show how enormously trade and 
manufactures in Germany have been assisted through thie 
co-operation of their banks. English banks, as at present con- 
stituted, could not dream of following in this direction, nor would 
it be desirable for them to do so; but the system described in this 
volume is one which has been of the highest advantage to the 
German Empire. The strenuous support given by the banks 
has been one of the causes which has enabled new industries to 
develop and to extend in Germany such as in this country find 
acceptance very difficult, except upon terms so extravagantly 
high as greatly to hinder their after progress. 

In the second edition of his work Dr. Riesser has taken a 
wider view than in his first of the course of business and the 
difficulties that may arise in troublous times. Several further 
details as to business and the position of particular industries 
are treated with more fulness than in the book as it was first 
published. 

We are only able in these few words to give the very roughest 
sketch of the contents of Dr. Riesser’s able and well-written 
volume. It is another example of the practice which Walter 
Bagehot used most strongly to recommend, that the people who 
have practical knowledge of a subject should write on it them- 
selves. It would be a great advantage to English business men 
if an English publisher could be found to undertake the trans- 
lation of this very instructive volume. 

R. H. 


INGLIS PALGRAVE 

















NOTES AND MEMORANDA 


LABOUR BUREAUX. 


In September, 1905, Mr. A. Lowry, one of the Assistant 
Inspectors of the Local Government Board, was commissioned 
to make a report upon the Labour Bureaux now at work in this 
country. The Report, now printed as a Parliamentary paper, is 
not, it must be admitted, an altogether encouraging document. It 
is a record of achievement so moderate as to be indistinguishable 
from failure, diversified by three or four instances of definite 
though limited success. In the first place, Mr. Lowry has dis- 
covered not more than twenty-four bureaux to examine in the 
whole of England and Scotland. Eleven of these are in London, 
established and maintained by Metropolitan Borough Councils 
under the Labour Bureaux Act, 1902. Ten are maintained by 
provincial municipalities—Liverpool, Plymouth, Glasgow, Leith, 
Wigan, Coventry, Manchester, Newcastle-on-Tyne, Eastbourne, 
and Dudley. Three are private semi-philanthropic ventures. In 
the second place, even out of this small number of bureaux 
several have little more than a formal existence. Mr. Lowry 
divides the municipal bureaux into two groups, ‘‘ the first com- 
prising those where little if anything more is done than to 
register the names of any applicants who may present themselves, 
and to supply to any employer who may think it worth while to 
patronise the bureau one or more of the persons registered who 
may appear suitable,’’ while the second group ‘‘ is characterised 
by active effort more or less successful to meet the demand of 
workmen for suitable employment and of employers for suitable 
workmen.’’ The five bureaux of the first group in twelve months 
filled 200 situations, permanent or temporary, under private em- 
ployers, and 501 under local authorities; in none of these was 
the flow of work sufficient to occupy the whole time of even a 
single official. The fourteen municipal bureaux of the second 
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group, employing in some cases a superintendent, in others a 
superintendent and one assistant for their whole time, filled during 
the twelve months ending August, 1905, 9,074 situations under 
private employers and 6,357 under local authorities. Of par- 
ticular bureaux, the most notable are those at Finsbury, with 846 
males and 582 females, and Coventry, with 636 males placed in 
private situations. Glasgow has the largest number placed in 
private situations, but the bulk of these are female domestic 
servants, while the large numbers recorded in Manchester and 
Plymouth nearly all refer to temporary work. The largest total 
of situations obtained—at Islington—is composed almost entirely 
of temporary situations under the Borough Council. It is 
hardly necessary to point out how small is the amount of work 
represented by the figures quoted, even taken at their face value. 
The comparison with what is done in Germany is overwhelming. 
The numbers of situations filled in 1902 by the various groups 
of labour registries in Germany were as follows :—Prussia, 
191,848 ; Wurtemburg, 66,791; Baden, 52,777; Bavaria, 90,128. 
In Munich, with a population of 500,000, the number of ap- 
plications for situations in the same year was 83,170, the number 
of situations offered was 63,334, and the number filled was 50,254. 

It is not, indeed, surprising that the movement in favour of 
labour exchanges (to give them here and henceforth what seems 
the most appropriate title’) in this country should have come 
to so little. The establishment and management of these institu- 
tions has hardly ever been guided by any fair appreciation of 
their real functions. Mr. Lowry himself, though pointing out 
clearly enough what labour exchanges cannot do, is hardly him- 
self awake to what they can do and should do. His report betrays 
no appreciation of the argument in favour of regarding labour 
exchanges, not as an innocent diversion for those who like to 
play with the unemployed problem instead of solving it, but as 
one of the most thoroughgoing and indispensable measures of 
industrial reform falling within the practical politics of this 
century. ‘‘It is necessary,’’ writes Mr. Lowry, ‘‘ that those who 
undertake the management of labour bureaux should make up 
their minds as to what can be expected of them. There is perhaps 
too much of a tendency to look to them for effectual and imme- 


* «Exchange ”’ is a good business word suggesting the organisation of a market 
for labour. ‘‘Bureau” is bad by nature and worse by its association with the 
failures of the past. The Central (Unemployed) Body for London, in its anxiety to 
dissociate its new venture from the municipal and labour bureaux and registers, has 
adopted the phrase ‘“‘ Employment Exchange.” The Unemployed Workmen Act, 
1905, speaks of ‘‘ labour exchanges and employment registers,” 
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diate help in reducing the extent of distress from want of em- 
ployment. It should never be forgotten that a labour bureau 
can do nothing to increase the amount of employment. The 
utmost that can be hoped from it is a lessening of the period 
during which individual employers and workmen are searching 
for one another.’’ All this is excellent common sense; the only 
pity is that Mr. Lowry does not see or does not express all that 
is implied in the last sentence. Any preventable lack of fluidity 
in labour means preventable economic waste. This is obvious 
where, as may happen in skilled trades, lack of fluidity means 
that for a longer or shorter time an employer in one place cannot 
get at the men he wants, though just the right men are walking 
about looking for work in the next parish or the next county. 
It is no less true and much more important, though not so 
obvious, in the far commoner case where, as in unskilled occu- 
pations, the employer never has any difficulty in satisfying any 
demand for men, however sudden. In the absence of labour ex- 
changes this can only happen because each locality has its own 
‘“‘reserve of labour,’’ each employer or group of employers has 
men perpetually waiting at the factory gates. In the absence of 
labour exchanges an industry where the local demands for labour 
vary constantly and independently cannot be carried on without 
a large reserve, or rather an aggregation of many separate local 
reserves, of under-employed labour. Given labour exchanges, the 
same industry may be conducted so as to give practically constant 
employment to all, the local variations in demand being met, not 
by a stagnant aggregation of local labour reserves, but by a small 
mobile body of men directed hither and thither as required. The 
same argument may be put from another point of view. To in- 
crease the fluidity of labour is to increase its working efficiency, 
and so to decrease the number of individuals between whom a 
given amount of work in an area or an occupation need be dis- 
tributed. Like every other addition to industrial efficiency, this 
will tend to displace wholly some of those now employed. The 
inconvenience will be temporary, and can be met either by open- 
ing new occupations in England or by emigration ; the good will 
be permanent. 

Those who, while admitting this argument in the abstract, are 
doubtful as to its importance in relation to the unemployed pro- 
blem, can only resolve their doubts by a closer study of that 
problem. Everyone—except the Editor of the Spectator and one 
section of the London Charity Organisation Society—has come to 
fecognise that branch of the unemployed problem which may be 
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described as ‘‘ exceptional distress due to cyclical depression of 
trade.’’ There is now some danger that this one part will be 
taken for the whole, or at least for the most important part. No 
delusion could be more dangerous. The problem of the regular 
workman displaced during a temporary depression of trade is the 
least of the difficulties with which distress committees are faced. 
Infinitely the greatest is-the chronic problem of the under-em- 
ployed irregular labourers—the men whom the daily chance of 
employment keeps hanging about docks and wharves and build- 
ing jobs, just as men are kept loafing round railway stations by 
those who give them bags to carry; are kept begging in the 
streets by those who give alms there; are kept in the bondage 
of pauperism by outdoor relief. This is a problem which can be 
met by better organisation of the labour market, and can be met 
in no other way. 

Clearly, if the labour exchanges of the future are to be instru- 
ments of this organisation, they will have to be informed by a 
very different spirit from those of the past. The failure of so many 
of the latter is not really discouraging; when their methods are 
considered it is in many cases astonishing that they should have 
done anything at all. They have nearly all been associated more 
or less directly with relief work—to the ruin of their reputation 
among employers and workmen alike. Instead of the whole time 
of an adequate trained staff, they have had the half time of elderly 
municipal clerks. They have been supervised by chance com- 
mittees of the local authority without either knowledge or interest. 
They have been hampered by insane rules, e.g., that in recom- 
mending for employment the superintendent should select accord- 
ing to priority of application, size of family, or length of residence. 
They have worked in complete independence of one another. 
Finally, during the last few years—and they have practically all 
been started during these years—they have had to face a falling 
labour market. With a reversal of all these conditions there is 
every hope that the next few years may, in London at least, see 
the establishment of an efficient and growing system of labour 
exchanges eradicating by industrial organisation the causes of 
poverty. The only pity is that the task of bringing about this 
reform should have been forced upon a body which cannot escape 
the name of the Central (Unemployed) Body for London. Labour 
exchanges have nothing to do with the relief of the unemployed ; 
they can only eliminate gradually the causes of under-employment. 
They are business, not charity. They are prophylactic, not 
therapeutic, of distress. W. H. BEVERIDGE 
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THe Datty RovuTINE IN A TRADE UNION OFFICE. 


It has been suggested to the writer that an account of the 
routine of a Trade Union office, by one who is daily immersed in 
that routine, will interest the readers of the ECONOMIc JOURNAL. 

‘“The actual government of the Trade Union world,’ say 
Mr. and Mrs. Webb, ‘‘ rests exclusively in the hands of a class 
apart, the salaried officials of the great societies.’’ These they 
have called ‘‘ the civil service of the Trade Union world.’ Of 
these the most important are the executive officers, the Secre- 
taries and the Organising Delegates. The last-named have their 
districts mapped out for them, to which, unless otherwise in- 
structed, they confine their attention. The executive officers 
are the cabinet of the Trade Union, while the Secretaries super- 
vise the financial and other clerical work of the central body. 

The appointment to an executive position, though coveted by 
a goodly number, can only be attained by a few. The men 
selected have served an apprenticeship in the humbler offices of 
the society, and have gained by consistent service the confidence 
of the members. But elevation to an executive position carries 
with it wider responsibilities and more onerous duties. The 
official himself is suddenly transferred from the ranks of the 
manual to those of the brain workers. His constituency is no 
longer local, but national, and his decisions are fraught with 
greater potency in controlling the actions of his fellow-artisans. 
Luckily, every new environment and responsibility has its modify- 
ing influence. Every successive step on the official ladder of a 
Trade Union brings with it a more judicial mind and a wider, 
though far from perfect, knowledge of industrial methods. All 
these tend to regulate the conduct of the salaried official. He 
is no whit less desirous of securing the highest wages possible 
and the best conditions of labour for the members, but the fitness 
of things cannot be divorced from his mind. He may some- 
times be carried away by the importunity and clamour of the 
members, but, as a rule, he has the courage of his convictions, 
and the spirit of compromise prevails. Though still, and by the 
very nature of his position, a partisan, he is, nevertheless, con- 
cerned in making himself cognisant of the causes of industrial 
quarrels, the justice of the men’s demands, and the ability of 
the employers to comply with them. 

In times of industrial peace the work of a Trade Union’s 
Executive, though humdrum, is not unimportant. There is 
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always some local dispute or threatened disturbance to be inves- 
tigated, conferences to be attended, and negotiations and 
arrangements with employers to be carried out. Innumerable 
matters of detail and information sent in by the branches require 
the thoughtful and earnest consideration of the Executive. 
Although the proverbial criticism of Acts of Parliament, that a 
coach and four can be driven through their provisions, 1s not 
applicable to the rules of a Trade Union, yet now and then they 
give rise to difference of opinion. When that occurs it is the 
duty of the Executive to interpret the rule, and in the case of some 
point of policy or administration cropping up, upon which the 
rules are silent, to give a decision. Such interpretations and 
decisions stand as rule, unless rescinded on appeal or replaced by 
the incorporation of new rules. 

But the judicial functions of an Executive are not yet ex- 
hausted. There are matters not affecting the general policy of 
the Union, but of great moment to individual members. Every 
one knows that many of the Unions have undertaken an elaborate 
system of *‘ friendly benefits.’’ It is the absence of these which 
largely accounts for the unstable character of the Unions of un- 
skilled labourers. The branches have the power to grant or 
withhold the payment of sick and out-of-work benefits where such 
benefits exist, but the Executive have to decide cases of excep- 
tional distress, of permanent disablement by accident or disease, 
and of superannuation. Added to all these multifarious duties is 
the very important one of acting as a court of appeal to which 
members dissatisfied with the granting or withholding of benefits, 
and other decisions of the local bodies, can refer. 

The work of the secretarial staff is not less important, and 
the position of General Secretary is the supreme one in the 
bureaucracy of Trade Unionism. The importance of the post is 
partly due to the fact that as a permanent office it precedes all 
others in point of time. The holder of the office is, in the absence 
of an Executive constantly in attendance, called upon to act on 
his own initiative and assume great responsibility. His influence 
and experience count for much with the Executive. ‘Thoroughly 
versed in all the minutia as well as the general objects and 
principles of the organisation, he acts as ‘‘ legal adviser’’ on 
questions of rule to his Executive. In nearly every instance he 
is held accountable for the policy of his Union. When some 
unpopular decision has been taken, sometimes in opposition to 
his opinion, be has to bear the reproaches of the members. 
The examination of the financial accounts is the most im- 
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portant part of the clerical work. This is no small matter in 
a Union having 400 to 700 branches throughout the country and 
sometimes in the Colonies. As a rule the branches are required 
to send in, every three months, a statement of their income and 
expenditure. These are checked and scrutinised, to ensure 
accuracy and to detect any application of funds to purposes not 
permitted by rule. When this has been accomplished, an 
abstract statement giving the income and expenditure of every 
branch, along with other necessary information, is published as 
a ‘‘ Quarterly Report.’’ A financial statement for the year is also 
sent in, detailing the transactions of the branch. These also 
are examined, errors investigated, and every item put down under 
its proper head. An ‘‘ Annual Report ’’ is then prepared, con- 
taining detailed statements of the financial position of the branch 
and the investments and expenditure of the General Office. It 
contains tabulated statements of the moneys advanced to mem- 
bers for the purchase of their homes, the growth of the organisa- 
tion, the number of members superannuated, with their ages and 
membership, the cause of accidents and deaths, with their costs, 
besides a list of the admissions and exclusions during the year. 
Under this last head we get interesting information, and discover 
that not only are there exclusions for misappropriation of funds 
and actions contrary to the interests of the Union, but drunken- 
ness, convictions in a criminal court, malingering, and chronic 
laziness are considered offences deserving expulsion. 

Besides the financial reports, nearly all the Unions issue a 
monthly statement containing a record of the state of trade in 
the country, the number of members unemployed, and the 
branches of trade which they follow. Some of the more im- 
portant Trade Unions publish monthly periodicals containing 
articles on sociological and economic questions. These will 
grow in number and influence, and will probably do much to 
perpetuate and extend the latest phase of trade-unionist activity, 
the development of working class representation in the House of 
Commons. One thing is certain: the Trade Union leaders are 
neither unlearned nor inexperienced in the practical industrial 
affairs of everyday life. ROBERT YOUNG 


























Tue Farm LABOURER AS He Is. 











HAVING been a farm labourer all my life, I cannot help realising 
how little accurate knowledge the public has of the conditions under 
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which men of my occupation live and work. Farm-life is a thing 
apart from the town dweller, and is consequently but little under- 
stood. The popular conception is that it is a life of 
drudgery, that the work is mechanical and uninteresting, and 
that in misery and hopelessness the labourer drags out his three 
score years and ten. There is doubtless much truth in this view, 
but it does not present all the facts of the case. A sharp distinc- 
tion must be drawn between the life itself and certain conditions 
which have been introduced into it. The village youth has natur- 
ally no aversion to the soil ; on the contrary, he loves it. To him 
the work is not monotonous. Each season has its special duties 
and its special delights. Ploughing, sowing, reaping, thrashing, 
have each their special attractions, and bring with them joys that 
only the initiated can understand. Nor must it be supposed that 
the labourer turns his back upon the land in the hope of obtaining 
higher wages. If ever a delusior of this kind existed in the 
country it may now fairly be said to have passed away. There is 
less difference between the wages of labourers in town and country 
than is sometimes imagined. The sum of money received on 
Saturday does not represent the entire income of the village 
; labourer. He has a number of other advantages the value of 
j which cannot easily be estimated. Over his fellow-worker in the 
town he has a distinct advantage in the matter of rent. For a 
very small sum he gets not only a house but a garden, in which he 
F can grow all the vegetables necessary for himself and family, and 
in which stands a sty where he can keep and feed a pig. By 
remaining in the country, therefore, he saves three or four shil- 
lings weekly in rent, spends nothing on vegetables, and obtains 
almost the whole of his meat at the minimum of cost. These and 
iq other advantages quite make up for any seeming deficiency in the 
| matter of wages. In the face of facts like these one may be led 

to wonder at the rural exodus, and to ask why it is that the 

labourer is discontented. We are confidently told in certain 

quarters that the present dissatisfaction with the conditions of 

farm-life is quite unjustifiable, that the labourer has inherited the 

habit of grumbling along with other vices from his father, who 

grumbled not without a cause. When wages were low and bread 

was dear the case was different, but now the labourer ought to be 

satisfied. The labourer would be well advised to listen to these 

words of counsel if it were right to judge present conditions by 
the standard of the past, but it is not. The condition of a worker 
in one industry must be compared with the condition of workers 
in other industries of equal skill. This is precisely what the 
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labourer is doing, and hence his dissatisfaction. He finds that, in 
other things than wages, the condition of other workers has 
steadily been improving, while he has remained practically station- 
ary. The little improvement which has taken place in his lot is 
due entirely to the scarcity of labour and other outside conditions, 
and is in no way connected with his actual status as a worker. He 
has little, if any, more freedom of action than had his fathers 
before him. He has no weekly half-holiday to be devoted to 
recreation. Week in and week out there is no relaxation from 
toil. Whatever joy is his is found in work and in communion with 
nature. Equal, physically and mentally, to the town worker, he 
feels himself wronged, and so he seeks work which he does not 
like, and which he possibly performs at a reduced income. A 
little, a very little, common sense is all that is needed to put 
matters right, but it will be necessary for farmers and others to 
revise some of their opinions. 

To fully understand the ground of the labourer’s objection one 
has only to become acquainted with the facts. To a lad leaving 
school farm life offers no definite and fixed hours of labour. He 
is never his own master. Hired to a farmer for a year to attend 
horses, his life is made up of working, eating, and sleeping. He 
is expected to rise about 4 o’clock in the morning, and his regular 
duties will not be over until 7 o’clock in the evening, after which 
_he has his supper, and must then soon begin thinking of going to 
bed in order not to be sleepy when 4 o’clock again arrives. Should 
occasion arise he will be summoned for duty at any hour between 
7 p.m. and 4a.m. He cannot leave the farm for a day without 
asking permission. He has never a Sunday free from work, and 
must always be indoors at a given hour on Sunday night. He 
finds no fault with the wages he will receive, but simply prefers 
an existence which looks a little less like slavery. The same thing 
is true of all the different kinds of farm hands, with the exception 
of the daily labourer, who generally has his evenings and Sundays 
to himself. But even he is not entirely a stranger to the oftentimes 
unreasonable demands of the farmer. At busy times, such as the 
hay and clover harvest, it is absolutely necessary for the men to 
work overtime. At these periods the farmer fancies himself quite 
justified in expecting his men to work all day with feverish speed 
and for three hours longer than usual with no extra remuneration 
beyond possibly a drink of beer. Of course it may be said that 
there is a farmer’s side to all this. I have tried to state the posi- 
tion as it appears to many of my fellow-labourers. 

JOSEPH CLARK 
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AN ENQUIRY INTO THE SALARIES AND Hours oF WORK OF 
TYPISTS AND SHORTHAND WRITERS. 


Introductory.—During the winter 1905-6, the Association of 
Typists and Shorthand Writers held an enquiry into the hours 
of work and rates of pay customary in the profession. The 
enquiry was not confined to members of the Association only, but 
was circulated in London as widely as means and opportunity 
permitted among the employees of a large number of firms. 
About 220 of the forms sent out were filled up, and the results 
are collected in the following tables. A very few, three or four, 
of the forms returned are not included in the report, as the 
nature of the work done, or some special circumstances connected 
with it, took them out of the scope of the enquiry. Some of the 
answers given were also incomplete in detail, as will appear in 
the totals of the tables, which are slightly less than the whole 
number of forms returned. 

Nature of Work.—The first question on the enquiry form re- 
lated to the nature of the work, whether typing, shorthand 
writing, or both. Seven returned themselves as typists only ; 209 
as both typists and shorthand writers. Seven of the 216 stated 
that they were unemployed at time of writing ; some of these gave 
particulars of their last situation, and there has seemed to be no 
objection to including these particulars in the tables. 

Experience.—The second question related to the length of ex- 
perience, the fourth to the amount of present salary. These 
answers have been summarised in the following table, which 
shows the two sets of facts in combination. It should be noted that 
the salaries of over 45s. a week included one of 60s., one of 80s., 
two of 57s. 6d., and one of 58s. 6d. In one case “‘ board,’”’ and in 
two others ‘‘ meals’’ are mentioned as adjuncts to the salaries, 
which are 16s. 6d., 25s., and 27s. 6d. respectively. Strictly 
speaking, some allowance should have been made for these addi- 
tions, but on reflection it was decided not to attempt to reduce 
them to a fixed sum. It seemed not unlikely that a similar addi- 
tion might be made in other cases, where it had not been men- 
tioned, and as these could not be allowed for, it was better not to 
attempt to include any meals given as part of the salary. In a 
few cases a bonus is mentioned as being given at the end of the 
year. A member of the Association writes to me that this is very 
general in the City. £5 is a very usual amount, and nearly all 
City offices give something, from £1 upwards. ‘Typists who 
receive salaries of over £100 may have a bonus of £10. 
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It should be noted here that salaries stated as so much per 
annum have been divided by fifty-two to reduce them to weekly 
earnings, and, similarly, salaries stated as so much per month 
have been multiplied by twelve and divided by fifty-two. 

Earnings.—It appears from this table that the largest group 
of earners are those earning from 25s. to less than 30s. The 
median is 30s.; that is to say, the same proportion earn above 
that sum and below it. The quartiles are 25s. and 37s. 6d. It 
is rather curious to notice that the group earning 40s. is slightly 
larger than the group earning 35s. This may be merely an 
irregularity due to the comparatively small number of returns here 
collected ; or it may be due to the observed tendency of human 
nature to prefer a ‘‘ round number,’ as in the well-known in- 
stance of the age-groups of the census returns. 

There is plainly a relation between the length of experience 
and the amount of salary, as appears from the small percentage 
of the less experienced that earn the higher salaries, and the 
small percentage of the more experienced earning lower salaries. 
The relation, however, is not perfectly uniform, and an inspection 
of the table shows that those of from seven to ten years’ experi- 
ence have quite as large a percentage earning the higher salaries as 
those of over ten years, perhaps rather more so. It may perhaps 
be that some of those of over ten years’ standing were somewhat 
less thoroughly trained than the more recent recruits to the pro- 
fession. 

Amount of Increase.—Question 3 inquired the ‘‘ amount of 
salary on engagement.’’ This query has probably given rise to 
some ambiguity; it is plain, from internal evidence, that some 
of the replies given indicate the amount of the salary first received ; 
others, the salary given on engagement in present post. The 
figures, however, may serve to show that the majority obtain 
a substantial rise after a few years’ work. 


Increase of Salary obtained. 


Less Information 
than 10s, 10s.— 20s.—  30s.— 40s.— wanting. 
Numbers obtaining increase 57 81 29 6 2 40 


Three or four writers mention that in previous posts they have 
obtained better pay than they are now receiving. 

Hours of Work.—The hours cannot be tabulated with perfect 
exactitude, as very few writers have defined the interval allowed 
for lunch, which—when mentioned—seems to vary from half to 
even two hours. The following table is based upon the period 
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of employment, and should be read with the proviso that some 
interval, probably one hour, is understood to be included. 


Daily Period of Employment. 


Less than 
6 hours. 6 hours— 7 hours— 8 hours— 9 hours— Uncertain. 
Numbers working. 2 2 35 114 49 13 


In one or two cases only, a working day of ten hours is men- 
tioned. The most usual hours of work are 9 to 5, 9.30 to 5.30, 
or 10 to 6. In one case three hours’ daily work is given for 18s. 
a week. 

Overtime.—Overtime appears not to be general, but there 
are a few cases where it plainly amounts to distinct hardship. 
The information is somewhat difficult to classify, as only a few 
writers give the amount per week in hours; I venture to present 
it as follows :— 


Overtime. 
Less than 2 hours 2-4 hours Over 4 hours 
None. Little. Frequent. per week. weekly. weekly. 
43 98 19 6 14 8 


In one case the hours are 8.30 to 6.30, with 14 to 2 hours’ 
overtime daily. Payment for overtime varies much, and can 
hardly be tabulated. A great many say there is no such payment ; 
in other cases 6d. or 1s. for tea is given ; in a few cases 9d. an hour 
or ls. 6d. for two hours is given ; sometimes 14d. a folio. In three 
cases 3s. is paid if overtime lasts beyond 7 o'clock, and two 
mention ‘‘ cab fare home”’ if after 9 o’clock. It is significant 
that in several cases where overtime is excessive, it is not paid 
for. There is reason to suppose the practice of working overtime 
is on the decrease ; several informants say it has been given up, 
or that ‘‘ it used to be frequent, but not now.”’ 

Knowledge of Languages.—Another question included was : 
‘‘Ts part of your salary paid on account of knowledge of a foreign 
language? *’ Most answered this query with a simple No, and 
we have no means of knowing how many of these meant that they 
knew no foreign language, how many merely that they did not 
think they were paid for the knowledge they had. The affirmative 
answers are too few to warrant any very decided conclusion, but 
they do tend to show that languages, especially German, seem to 
attract a higher salary. 


Salaries. 
Under 20s. 20s.\— 25s.— 30s.— 35s.— 40s.— 465s. 
Knowledge of French ...... oo -- 4 3 3 —_ _ 
- German..... — — — — — 2 —_ 
_ DOW ......05. _ _ 1 — 1 8 5 
=e _ 1 1 pas 


Unspecified .................+. — -— 
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One earner of over 40s. knows Russian as well as French and 
German. These salaries are clearly above the general average. 
Some of the writers think their knowledge of one or more languages 
is, others that it is not, an element of advantage to them. It is 
perhaps worth pointing out that the study of a foreign language, 
as far as it goes, is an intellectual gain; the student by so much 
does become a more enlightened and efficient person, even though 
the knowledge is not actually used in his or her professional work, 
and in this way a language very possibly has some market value, 
even if an indefinite one. 

Holidays.—Holidays are a grievance, as only a fortnight is 
normally allowed and paid for. In some firms three weeks is 
given to employees of over five years’ service, and a month to 
those of over ten years. Some girls take an extra week or two’s 
holiday at their own expense. 

Conclusion.—It is hoped that these few details, though they 
cannot pretend to form a complete picture of the profession, may 
add something to our knowledge of an occupation which is likely 
to be followed by an ever-increasing number of educated women. 

B. L. HutcHins 





TRADE SCHOOLS FOR GIRLS IN LONDON. 


TRADE schools for girls have long existed in several Con- 
tinental countries, those in Paris being particularly excellent. In 
London, trade schools for boys have been at work for some years 
past; and that carried on at the Shoreditch Technical Institute 
is perhaps as inspiriting and encouraging an enterprise as any to 
be found in this country. In this school, established by the 
defunct Technical Education Board of the London County Council, 
there is a most judicious mixture of theory and practice, of general 
and technical training. The boys learn drawing, designing and 
modelling, English composition and arithmetic, in addition to 
the instruction and practice afforded in their actual handicraft 
and to special teaching about the nature and manufacture of 
different woods, and about trade measurements, calculating and 
pricing. It has been wisely recognised that general intelligence 
and general knowledge are important factors in the making of a 
good workman, and that the development of the brain is as 
necessary as the development of the hand. A trifling instance 
may serve to exemplify the thoughtful good sense which is the 
No. 63.—von. XVI. H H 
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ruling spirit of this school. In the designing class a couple of 
squares of looking-glass are provided; a boy who has designed 
a pattern intended for repetition applies these to the two edges 
of his drawing, and is at once enabled to see the repeated pattern 
and to judge of the effect without wasting precious time in mere 
reproduction. At every turn may be observed the same care to 
save time and to keep brain as well as hand occupied. 

The technical education of girls in London has lingered 
behind that of boys, and the need for it has become crying. A 
large number of girls enter the labour market every year, of 
whom only an exceedingly small proportion are ever properly 
taught any skilled trade. The unskilled industries are over- 
crowded, and very ill-paid; while the skilled and intelligent 
workers for whom almost every employer clamours and who could 
command decent remuneration, fairly steady employment and 
reasonable prospects of advancement, are not forthcoming. 

Domestic economy schools have, indeed, existed for a con- 
siderable time; but in these—as the Reports of the Technical 
Education Board expressly declared—the object was not to teach 
a trade, but to improve the capacity of women in the management 
of their homes. Cooking, housewifery, laundrywork, and such 
dressmaking as is likely to help the home-dressmaker are taught, 
and the instruction is, no doubt, of considerable value to the 
learners, but not of industrial value. 

In the autumn of 1904 the Governors of the Borough Poly- 
technic Institute, Borough Road, §8.E., with the approval and 
the financial aid of the London County Council, opened a day 
school of waistcoat-making for girls. This trade was chosen as 
one in which the investigations of the Women’s Industrial 
Council showed a demand for skilled workers, together with 
prospects of good pay and regular employment. ‘The plan of the 
school was carefully and intelligently thought out, and it seems 
probable that (although variations of detail according to the 
trades taught may be expected—and, indeed, hoped) the type 
of school evolved will be found very generally suitable. The hours 
of attendance are, at present, only 324 per week, but may not 
improbably be increased. Of these about 21 are given to tech- 
nical work, the remainder being occupied by drawing, arithmetic, 
elementary science, English, and physical exercises. 

These general subjects are chosen with the two-fold aim of 
raising the general tone of mind and of developing those special 
qualities upon which the trade-work makes demands. There are, 
for instance, few skilled trades in which drawing (taught in all 
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French trade schools) is not helpful. Eye and hand alike need 
the training afforded by freehand, design and drawing to scale. 
It is interesting that the criticism of trade specialists upon the 
work of the Borough Road pupils is often: ‘‘ The sewing is all 
very well, but the line is not right.’’ Even in a craft that seems 
so remote from art as waistcoat-making, rule of thumb will not 
suffice, and skill needs to rest upon first principles. 

Elementary science, again, tends to develop accuracy and 
precision, qualities most essential, and alas! uncommon, in all 
handicrafts. Arithmetic and geometry are taught hand-in-hand ; 
geometry is found extremely helpful in ‘‘ increasing the pupils’ 
appreciation of shape and size,’’ while no woman can hope pro- 
perly to fill a forewoman’s or manager’s post who has not a fair 
knowledge of arithmetic. 

In English the girls are instructed in various trade processes, 
in ‘‘industrial history, business correspondence . . . and com- 
position, oral and written.’’ They also read both prose and 
poetry, and discuss current events. ‘‘ Occasional debates are held, 
when carefully prepared papers are read by two or three members 
of the class and discussed by the others in extempore speeches.”’ 
In the earlier days of the school visits were made to various public 
buildings, but the English mistress no longer has enough time 
free for conducting these. Perhaps ladies who have leisure at 
their command might put themselves at the disposal of the 
teachers and act as guides to small parties of girls. 

The value of such teaching in opening the minds and enlarg- 
ing the outlook of the pupils is very great, but is sadly apt not 
to be fully appreciated by girls themselves, by parents nor, indeed, 
by the trade teachers under whose charge so many of the school 
hours are spent. ‘‘It is well,’’ says Miss Helen M. Smith, 
Superintendent of the School, in a paper read at a conference of 
teachers,’ ‘‘to have explanatory talks occasionally with the girls 
and to endeavour to make them understand that a handicraft 
worker needs not only trade skill, but also general intelligence, so 
that she may be able to apply her skill and knowledge to changing 
industrial conditions. It will be well also to have meetings of 
the parents and to put the same point of view before them.”’ 

In regard to technical training, the Governors very wisely 
recognised from the outset that the practical value of the teach- 
ing given would largely depend upon the degree to which it could 
be kept in accord with the actual conditions and demands of the 


1 This paper, from which I have quoted largely, was published in Education 


for March 9, 1996. 
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trade. They sought, therefore, the advice and assistance of 
employers and foremen engaged in the business. An Advisory 
Committee of trade experts was formed, and its services have been 
found invaluable. In the choice of a trade teacher—who must 
always be a skilled worker possessing practical workshop exper- 
ience—the judgment of experts is essential; and hardly less so is 
some system of regular and skilled inspection. This the gentle- 
men of the Advisory Committee have given, visiting the work- 
room once a month and examining in detail the whole of the 
work done. ‘Trade ‘*‘ At homes ”’ are also held from time to time, 
to which ‘‘ heads of firms, managers, foremen and forewomen ”’ 
are invited. 

A considerable part of all technical training must consist in 
practice, such matters, for example, as the exact stitching of 
waistcoat edges and the making of perfect button-holes demanding 
constant repetition. It is not surprising, therefore, to learn that 
the one-year course originally proposed has been found too short 
and has been extended. The success of the experiment was, 
however, so encouraging that, in October, 1905, the Governors 
enlarged their school by the addition of classes in upholstery and 
in dressmaking, the London County Council again helping with a 
special grant. The trade work of the classes is, of course, carried 
on separately, each having its own expert teacher ; but for general 
teaching the pupils mingle, their divisions depending upon points 
other than their special trades; and the classes for physical 
exercise are taken by the whole school together. 

It is early yet to speak of results, but it is clear that certain 
pupils of the waistcoat-making class have attained to a degree 
of skill which should make them exceedingly useful to any em- 
ployer. A first group is now just passing into the open labour 
market, and it will be most interesting to watch their pro- 
gress. ‘That these pioneers will be regarded with a certain degree 
of hostility by fellow-workers, and possibly also by foremen or fore- 
women, is more than probable ; but it is probable, too, that on the 
part of superiors, at least, this attitude will be changed by exper- 
ience into one of welcome. 

In the dressmaking class—where the untrained visitor feels 
not quite so incompetent to form a judgment—work of a most 
interesting kind is being carried on. Invention and originality are 
carefully stimulated ; the pupils at various stages design miniature 
sleeves, skirts, etc., choosing their material from among the mis- 
cellaneous stores of the class-room, and these models are sub- 
mitted to the inspection of the Advisory Committee. Some of them 
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show great taste, skill, and individuality ; others a considerable 
lack of these qualities. But the best designs come, almost in- 
variably, from the girls who had been longest in the school ; and 
the better ones showed growth not only in skill, but in originality 
—due, probably, in large measure to the influence of that general 
teaching which is so wisely given them. 

And here a second point may be mentioned in which outside 
help might find a place. The school needs for its work a great 
variety of stuffs, but the pieces need not be very large. In scores 
of households there are accumulations of thin and pretty remnants 
left over from children’s frocks, from pinafores, blouses, etc. 
Parcels of such scraps would be of real use in the dressmaking 
class, and should be sent to the Lady Superintendent at the 
Borough Polytechnic Institute, Borough Road, S.E. 

The work of this class not being intended, like that of the 
Domestic Economy Schools, merely to enable girls to make the 
easier parts of their own clothing, or the clothing of their future 
children, the methods are those not of the home, but of the work- 
room, and each girl is taught to design and make all the parts of 
many different kinds of dresses. Employers have been known to 
complain that girls who have learned dressmaking—as they 
suppose-—in a domestic economy school are really more trouble- 
some as learners than girls who have had no sort of teaching. 
It is well that the difference between the methods should be noted, 
and that girls desiring to enter the dressmaking trade should seek 
a trade school. 

The pupils of the upholstery class are taught to make up 
inattress-ticks, to sew and bind carpets, to line, bind and pleat up 
curtains, in a greater variety of different ways than an ordinary 
person would suppose possible, and to execute various other pro- 
cesses outside the scope of the general needlewoman. On the 
occasion of my visit a large arm-chair stood awaiting a ‘‘ loose 
cover.’’ It was interesting to hear that a girl who had been by 
no means successful in the dressmaking class had come over to 
this one, liked the work, and was progressing well. This instance 
shows one among the various ways in which it is advantageous to 
have various trade classes associated in the same school. It is 
also good for the girls to share their general teaching with others 
engaged in other branches of work, and to join with these others 
in drill and in games. The whole undertaking gains a wider 
character ; and the gatherings of parents, employers, etc., must 
likewise become more varied and interesting. 

The experiment of the Borough Polytechnic no longer stands 
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alone. The London County Council has recently (on April 30th, 
1906) opened at the Paddington Technical Institute in Saltram 
Crescent, a Day Trade School in Dressmaking, and at the Shore- 
ditch Institute a similar school in which the trades taught are 
upholstery and the designing and making of ready-made clothing. 

The choice of this last subject indicates a comprehension of 
changing developments and a readiness to recognise new openings 
not very common in public bodies. The ready-made clothing 
trade has of late years improved enormously in character. 
‘* Robes ’’ (i.e., skirts not sewn up nor fixed to a waistband, but 
seamed, trimmed, and accompanied by material for the bodice) 
are now shown habitually in good West End shops and are largely 
bought. They are manufactured in tweed, in cloth, in serge and 
every variety of thin woollen material, in linen, cotton, and mus- 
lin, and in silk of every kind. In many instances material, design 
and workmanship are all excellent. The garments are indeed often 
far better made than they would be in the workrooms of many 
private dressmakers ; and the fact that they are cut out in numbers 
and made up in large workrooms with the aid of every modern 
appliance allows them to be profitably sold at prices comparatively 
cheap. Ready-made blouses, too, are in great demand, and range 
from the ill-made garment of flannelette, offered at a shockingly 
low price, to really artistic designs executed in expensive silks or 
velvets, and trimmed with hand embroidery or genuine laces. 
Children’s clothing, as well as every description of underwear, 
may also be purchased ready-made and of excellent quality ; nor 
is there any reason why these branches of the clothing trade should 
not follow the line of evolution and pass into that more highly 
organised stage attained already by some other branches. Such 
development, however, demands a supply of skilled workers able 
to design new garments, make up samples from a sketch, and 
reckon out the cost of such samples produced in bulk. Here then is 
a field for precisely the sort of training that a trade school can 
best furnish ; an opening for that mixture of general intelligence, 
adaptability and technical knowledge which we have seen to be 
the aim pursued at the pioneer school in the Borough Polytechnic. 
The progress of the new class will be watched with great interest ; 
and persons acquainted with the admirable work carried on at 
the boys’ school under the same roof will augur hopefully from 
the fact that it begins its career amid the traditions of the 


Shoreditch Institute. 
CLEMENTINA BLACK 
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THE COLONIAL LANDS OF NATAL.* 


Nata has been a British possession for more than half a 
century. During that period it has succeeded in disposing of 
nearly the whole of the lands of the Colony, and, by reckoning 
the proceeds as part of general revenue, those proceeds have been 
spent by its Government. 

Natal proper contains, approximately, twelve million acres. 
It is important to notice the manner in which that land has been 
dealt with by the Colony. The portions of Natal which have 
been recently annexed are excluded from consideration in this 
paper. They are: Zululand (annexed in 1887, and made a pro- 
vince of Natal in 1897), and the ‘‘ Northern Territories,’’ namely, 
Utrecht, Vryheid, &c. (till lately forming part of the Transvaal, 
taken over by Natal in 1901). 

Prior to occupation by Europeans, different tribes of Bantus 
‘““squatted’’ on the land. They cultivated small plots of the 
tribal lands here and there, removing to other plots when the 
soil became exhausted or more suitable plots were found, or the 
squatters were ousted by some superior force. The cultivation 
was very poor, principally by the women, as it was considered 
derogatory amongst these tribes for the males to engage in labour 
of any kind. It is reported that, owing to Tshaka’s raids from 
Zululand, the tribes in Natal proper were almost exterminated, 
only about thirty individuals remaining between the border of 
Zululand and the Umzimkulu. Individual ownership of land 
was unknown amongst these Bantu tribes. Tribal lands were held 
by the chief on behalf of his tribe, but not as his personal pro- 
perty. Whoever became chief after him, whether by succession 
or conquest, held the lands on behalf of the tribe he ruled. 

The Dutch, under the leadership of Pieter Retief, entered 
Natal in 1837. At that time, and for some years later, it was 
the custom for the Dutch settler to claim, as his ‘‘farm,’’ as 
much land as he could ride round between sunrise and sunset. 
This naturally gave rise to disputes between adjoining “‘ farmers,”’ 
each striving to hold what he claimed, and the stronger pre- 
vailing. In South Africa, the word ‘‘ farm’ is loosely used for 
any extent of land under one ownership, whether cultivated or 
uncultivated. Many ‘‘farms’’ to this day are principally 
pasture or uncultivated, with perhaps a small portion under 
some sort of cultivation. 

1 A paper read before the British Association, Johannesburg, 1st September, 1905. 
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The British occupation was at first practically only what is 
now the town of Durban and the immediately surrounding 
country. It took place in 1838-1839. The Dutch ‘‘ Republic 
of Natalia,’’ which practically meant the remaining portion of 
Natal proper, with its capital at Pietermaritzburg, was proclaimed 
on December 24th, 1839. With the exception of Durban, it 
claimed and exercised jurisdiction over all Natal proper, as we 
call it to-day. Natal as a whole (that is Durban and 
‘* Natalia ’’) became a British Colony on May 10th, 1843, the 
British claiming what had been known as the Republic of 
Natalia, as well as the Durban portion of Natal already men- 
tioned. They retained the capital at Pietermaritzburg. Natal 
was annexed to Cape Colony for administrative purposes in 1845, 
and continued to be a province, or rather “‘ district ’’ (which was 
the term used), of the Colony of the Cape of Good Hope till 1856. 

Natal now entered into possession of the twelve millions of 
acres contained within its borders, all the lands of the Colony 
being considered to belong to the Crown. They were denomin- 
ated ‘‘Crown lands,’’ but as they were really dealt with by the 
Colonial Government, with very little interference on the part 
of the authorities in England, they may fairly be called the 
‘* Colonial ’’ lands of Natal. It is at this point that the record 
of these Colonial lands begins. 

The system adopted in dealing with these Natal lands has 
been by direct grant from the Crown—that is, a grant signed by 
the Governor (or Lieut.-Governor) as representing the Crown. 
There are peculiar anomalies in connection with some of these 
early grants. For instance, grants for mission glebes and mis- 
sion reserves made since 1856 are in most cases stated in the 
grants to be made ‘‘ by virtue of the powers vested in the 
Lieutenant-Governor by Ordinance No. 5, 1856.’’ On referring 
to the actual Ordinance, the astounding fact is revealed that, 
whatever its object was intended to have been, it did not autho- 
rise any grants of land. It merely enables the American Board 
of Commissioners for Foreign Missions to hold lands in Natal 
as though they were naturalised British subjects. The reason 
for that was that no foreigner could hold lands in Natal, and- it 
was not thought desirable that the American missionaries should 
be ousted, on that account, from the mission lands set apart for 
them, and afterwards formally granted to them. However, that 
Ordinance No. 5 of 1856 was made to do duty as authorising 
grants of land to various missionary bodies. Again, with regard 
to grants of mission reserves, reference to the deed of grant of 
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@ mission reserve will show that it recites that the grant of the 
mission glebe near that reserve had been made “‘ for the pur- 
poses of a missionary station’’; but in the grant of the glebe 
itself nothing can be found to justify that statement. Further, 
a grant of a mission reserve of 6,207 acres, at Umvoti, was 
made to the American missionary body on November 18th, 1862. 
Scarcely was the ink dry before portions of that acreage of 
mission reserve land were granted in freehold, direct from the 
Crown (just as if the Crown had not already alienated it by 
grant) to individual natives, in plots of about twenty acres each. 
In these grants to individual natives a clause was inserted ‘‘ with 
permission to dispose of or alienate the same with the approba- 
tion of Government.’’ In 1891, the Supreme Court held that 
the owner of such land could pass transfer in the ordinary way— 
that is, could sell the whole or any portion of it without the 
approval of Government. Moreover, these grants were only 
made to Christian natives, but no mention of this is made 
therein. Consequently, when some of the principal native free- 
holders relapsed into polygamy, it was found that, as they each 
held under a freehold title, they could not be removed from what 
was intended to be a Christian (monogamic) community. 

Prior to 1856, some Colonial lands had been set apart, or 
granted, for Boer farmers, for towns and villages, and also for 
native, mission, and educational purposes. The Boer farmers 
who were not favourable to the British occupation are said to 
have found considerable difficulty in getting their farms con- 
firmed to them by the necessary (subsequent) grant. Those 
Boers who had practically declared themselves independent of 
British rule, fearing dispossession, deserted their farms in con- 
siderable numbers during 1846-1847. Grants were made to 
British subjects in quit-rent tenure, the areas granted varying 
from 2,000 to 8,000 acres, the annual quit-rent being thirteen 
shillings and fourpence for every thousand acres, redeemable at 
fifteen years’ purchase. It is a condition of these grants that 
cultivation is to take place ‘‘ as far as the land is capable of it.”’ 
To stop the exodus of Boers, they were promised permanent titles 
to their farms, not exceeding 4,000 acres each, with the remis- 
sion of the quit-rent for the first three years. In that way, 
245,000 acres were alienated, whilst 3,150,000 acres were other- 
wise alienated in quit-rent tenure. 

Natal, as already stated, became a separate Colony in 1856. 
In that year ‘‘ military service grants’’ were instituted under 
Proclamation No. 81 of 1856, the grantee being bound to actually 
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occupy the farm, and to have and keep ready for his own use 
thereon a horse and a gun, with the necessary ammunition. 
For every further thousand acres another man, similarly 
equipped, was to be provided. In this way, 65,000 acres were 
alienated. By Law 21 of 1863 the owner could obtain release 
from the conditions of military service, and convert his farm into 
freehold, by paying twenty times the annual quit-rent, which 
was not less than £6 on every farm granted, the area of each 
farm varying from fifty to three thousand acres. As the country 
became settled, the military service obligation fell into desue- 
tude, if not previously released. Then, in 1857, followed 
grants of quit-rent farms, with a fine for non-occupation of four 
times the amount of quit-rent per acre, in addition to the quit- 
rent itself. The non-occupation fine was payable if the lands 
were not occupied during six months in every year by the owner, 
or by a person of European descent approved by the divisional 
magistrate. Farms granted under this proclamation varied from 
three hundred to three thousand acres, and 1,320,000 acres were 
alienated under it. In other ways not specified, 655,000 acres 
were granted in freehold. 

In 1880, under the Governorship of Sir George Pomeroy- 
Colley (who afterwards lost his life at Majuba), appeared a pro- 
clamation with rules and regulations, which are the foundation 
of the present rules and regulations, for the alienation of the 
Colonial lands, and the sale of what are called ‘* township lands.’’ 
The ten-years’ purchase system for ordinary lands was instituted. 
It was afterwards altered to the twenty-years’ purchase system, 
which still obtains. In theory, the purchase system ought to 
be very beneficial to the Colony. The ordinary lands are sold 
in freehold by public auction at an upset price, or ‘‘ reserve,’’ of 
ten shillings per acre, the purchase price being spread over the 
period mentioned in equal instalments. Beneficial occupation 
is insisted upon, on paper. Township lands are sold by public 
auction in plots, termed ‘‘erven,’’ subject to varying upset 
prices, but under the condition of personal occupation by the 
purchaser or approved agent, ‘‘or of useful occupation in the 
form of any building required for purposes of industrial business.”’ 
This seems to be the first time ‘‘ useful occupation ’’ was stipu- 
lated for, as distinguished from ‘‘ beneficial occupation,’’ in con- 
nection with the Colonial lands of Natal. The purchase price is 
paid in three instalments, spread over two years. In practice, 
by arrangement between intending purchasers, and by the non- 
enforcement of the occupation clauses, these purchase systems 
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have largely failed in their object. In fact, for many years the 
contract imposed no penalty for non-occupation, the only penalty 
imposed being for non-payment of the annual instalments. 
There are also cases where the occupation condition has been 
waived by proclamation, the only obligation the purchaser re- 
mained under being to fence the lands purchased. Under that 
proclamation just mentioned, 26,000 acres were alienated, nearly 
four-fifths of that acreage being owned by one purchaser. 

In consequence of the inquiries of the Lands Commission in 
1901, it was discovered that there had never been a case in which 
Colonial Jands had been resumed by the Government for default 
in fulfilling the terms of the occupation condition. Under these 
purchase systems, 2,590,000 acres have been alienated. 

Approximately there only remain about a million acres of 
Colonial lands unalienated, which the Surveyor-General considers 
to be mainly in the least accessible districts of the Colony. This 
means that almost the whole of the most valuable asset of the 
Colony, its land, has been alienated for ever, as will be seen 
from the following statement :— 


ACRES 
Confirmation grants (quit-rents) ... ... 8,150,000 
Grants to Boers (quit-rents) ... iM ... 245,000 
‘Military service’’ grants ... Pa ous 65 ,000 
‘‘Non-occupation fine’’ grants’... ... 1,820,000 
Other grants in freehold prior to 1880 ... 655,000 
Lands held in trust for natives (loca- 
tions, etc.) ... Part “5 : ..- 2,500,000 
Granted for missionary purposes (reserves, 
glebes, etc.) ... ed is Sei ... 170,000 
Grants for educational purposes sie i 16,600 
Set apart for towns and villages (town hind, 
commonages, etc.) ... ae 135 ,000 
Grants in freehold since 1880 (purchase 
systems) wes .. 840,000 
Lands in process of ‘gteuntion (purchase 
systems) op ee sas aa ... 1,750,000 
10,846 ,600 
Remaining Crown lands (approximately) ... 1,153,400 
12,000 ,000 


This statement is in accordance with a return made by the 
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Surveyor-General in 1901. Since then the remaining Crown 
lands have been reduced by further sales under the purchase 
systems. 

The alienation of these Colonial lands has not been entirely 
without benefit to the Colony. That would have been almost 
impossible. It is beneficial, in a sense, if lands are taken up 
under any conditions, rather than allow them to remain derelict : 
but, as already stated, the occupation conditions were not pro- 
perly enforced, thereby letting in the land jobber and land specu- 
lator, and consequently not obtaining for the Colony its due 
proportion of benefit. By parting with (or “‘ giving way,’’ as 
the Lands Commissioners termed it) the Crown lands of the 
Colony in the manner indicated, Natal is now compelled to look 
more to her other resources for future prosperity. 

If these Colonial lands had been conserved, portions being 
disposed of from time to time in the real interests of the Colony, 
the political element being entirely eliminated, and the proceeds 
of their disposal set apart to form a fund for future use in con- 
nection with land settlement, instead of being thrown into 
general revenue, the ptospects of white occupation would be very 
different from those at present existing. In 1902,the Lands Com- 
mission recommended the setting apart of the proceeds for this 
purpose, in the case of all Crown lands in process of alienation, 
then or in future; but, so far as I am aware, this recommenda- 
tion has not been carried out. 

The great object in the alienation of these Colonial lands was 
always said to be their beneficial occupation by persons of Euro- 
pean descent, and the increase of the white population of the 
Colony. It has been a common practice to approach the Govern- 
ment, through members of the Legislature or high officials, for 
remission of the occupation conditions contained in the contract. 
No case came before the Lands Commission where such an 
application was met by the suggestion that the land in question 
should be resumed by the Government. Such an idea never 
appears to have entered the minds of those concerned. The 
Report of the Commission states: ‘‘ Titles have been acquired 
by little or absolutely no occupation. The beneficial occupa- 
tion condition has debarred numbers of persons from purchasing 
Crown lands. Others, less scrupulous, have purchased, and 
ignored the conditions, and acquired the titles.”’ 

It should, however, be stated that since this Report was 
published an effort has been made to attract a good class of set- 
tlers, and to place them upon land specially purchased by the 
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Government for the purpose of close settlement by persons of 
European descent, which land has been irrigated since its 
purchase. 
RoBert ABABRELTON, 
Formerly Secretary to the Lands Commission 
and Lands Board. 





AN HyYpDRAULIC MODEL TO ILLUSTRATE CURRENCY PHENOMENA. 


In the theory of the money market and the foreign ex- 
changes cause and effect may be observed and predicted with 
an exactness which is not attainable in any other branch of 
economics. The value of gold is so great relatively to its bulk 
and weight, and arbitrage dealings have reached such a degree 
of refinement, that here we have all the requisites of a true 
‘‘market.’’ It is proposed to show how we may represent the 
main phenomena of this ‘‘ market’’ by means of a mechanical 
model. 

Suppose any number of upright cylinders of various sizes, 
each of which has one end closed and the other end fitted with 
a close-fitting piston. Let each of these cylinders be connected 
with every other one. We will suppose that each cylinder re- 
presents a country, the trade of each country varying directly 
as the area of the end of its cylinder. For the sake of simplicity 
we will commence by considering the case of two countries such 
as France and England, which are closely connected, and both 
of which trade freely in gold. Let this gold be represented by 
water which fills each cylinder up to the piston. If there be free 
connection between the cylinders the water will attain the same 
height in each, for the piston-heads are supposed to move freely 
and to be of equal weight. This height represents the level of 
prices in each country; also the volume of the water in each 
cylinder will be proportional to the trade of the country repre- 
sented by that cylinder. Here already we have two great truths 
illustrated ; firstly, that in closely connected countries the general 
level of prices must be the same, and secondly, that where no 
credit system exists each country obtains a supply of gold pro- 
portioned to its trade. 

Next, in each cylinder suppose an elastic bag which may be 
inflated or deflated of air by means of a pump fixed on the 
outside of the cylinder. The volume of the bag denotes the 
extent of the credit system in that country. Obviously an 
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expansion of credit (the bag) will, ceteris paribus, drive gold out 
of the country. 
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In the tube connecting the two cylinders let there be a closely 
fitting piston-head, which can move freely along a rod, except 
for two springs which offer some resistance to its motion in either 
direction. If for any reason the pressure on one side exceeds 
that on the other, the piston-head will begin to move, and if this 
difference be sufficient, will move as far as CD. But if it get 
beyond CD free communication is established between the 
cylinders, water will rush through, the difference of pressure 
will be relieved, and the piston-head will begin to travel back to 
its former neutral position. 

The motion of this piston-head (which we will call P) repre- 
sents the movements of the foreign exchanges. If P moves 
towards a cylinder, it indicates a movement of the exchange in 
favour of the country represented by that cylinder. C and E 
denote the ‘‘gold points’’; those points beyond which the 
exchange cannot go on account of the alternative method of 
payment by shipping gold. 

The piston-head A B is attached to one arm of a balance, to 
the other arm of which is fixed a spring S. The lower end of 
S is fixed to a clip, which may be moved upwards or downwards 
on its support. The same arrangements are made for the other 
cylinder. 

The pull exerted by the spring S represents the effective dis- 
count rate for that country, 1.e., the market rate for fine bills. 
The position of the clip varies with the bank rate; a high bank 
rate means a low position for the clip, and vice versa. Suppose 
that for some reason the bank rate in England (as we will call 
the cylinder I) is raised: the clip will be lowered (ex-hyp.) and 
an extra pull will thereby be exerted on the piston-head A B. 
This will tend to rise, and so to pull up the water in the cylinder 
I, and P will move towards C, i.e., the exchange will move in 
favour of England. 

But now consider the effect of these changes on France (the 
cylinder II). The piston-head F G will be lowered, and this 
will put an extra pull on the spring, 1.e., the market rate of 
discount will rise. The unfavourable (for France) movement of 
the exchange will thus be stopped. 

It is to be noticed that a favourable exchange implies a higher 
level of prices in the favoured country. 

So far we have no means of representing the varying volume 
of trade. If trade in England expands we must then suppose 
the cylinder I to grow fatter in some way. If the volume of 
trade decreases the corresponding cylinder must be supposed to 
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grow thinner. An expansion of trade will tend, ceteris paribus, 
to lower prices, and a diminution of trade to raise prices. 

These phenomena, however, will generally be obscured by 
the changes of credit, for trade will in general expand in times 
when credit is high, and diminish when credit is low. 

The harvesting and shipping of the autumn crops of the 
United States means a perennial increase in the volume of 
Their cylinder suddenly grows fatter, and the water in 
that cylinder falls below the nornial level ; hence there is a pres- 
sure of water from the other cylinder, the exchanges move in 
favour of the United States, and there is a general rise in dis- 


trickles slowly out. 


discount to rise. 





[SEPT. 


To recapitulate :—the height of the water in each cylinder 
represents the general level of prices in that country; the area 
of the end of the cylinder represents the extent of the country’s 
trade; the size of the credit bag represents the extent to 
which credit instruments replace the precious metals; the ten- 
sion exerted by the spring S varies with the stringency of the 
money market, and the position and movement of the piston- 
head P denotes the state of the foreign exchanges. 

We can now follow on the model the course of events cul- 
minating in a financial panic. 

Such movements generally begin with a good harvest; this 
implies an increase of trade, the cylinder fattens, and there 
would be a fall in prices if this were not accompanied by an 
expansion of the credit bag. Cheap food implies increased pur- 
chasing power by the mass of the people, credit is freely given, 
prices begin to rise and discount to fall; the exchanges also move 
unfavourably, owing to the high level of water in the cylinder, 
and if the boom continues, P will move to a point such that water 
Gold is being exported. The cylinder gets 
fatter and fatter as trade increases in volume; this causes the 
level of the water to fall, and increases the strain on the spring 
S; that is to say, prices begin to fall and the market rate of 
Those who have bought for the rise are dis- 
appointed in their hopes, they find it increasingly difficult to 
borrow money, and finally the time comes when a great failure 
causes widespread distrust. 

The credit bag collapses almost entirely; the level of the 
water falls suddenly and far, and the spring S exerts a strong 
pull to prevent it falling further. 
Bank would assist by moving the clip at the lower end of the 
spring downwards, and fixing it at some lower point. 


In the case of England the 


It would 
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raise the Bank rate. The piston-head P also will move towards 
the cylinder belonging to the disturbed country, and the cylinder 
will get thinner as representing a diminished trade. All these 
changes help to relieve the position, and will probably relieve it 
so effectually that money will soon be plentiful in the very place 
where a few months before it could only be obtained at fancy 
rates, and then only on the finest security. 

In considering the distribution of gold throughout the whole 
world we must suppose that in the case of some cylinders water 
can be pumped in from an outside source. These are the gold- 
producing countries. As the water cannot distribute itself 
without a certain amount of friction, the level of water in these 
cylinders will be abnormally high, and there will consequently 
be a pressure of water towards other cylinders ; that is, prices in 
these countries will be high, and the exchanges will always be 
against them. An increase in the production of gold will, ceteris 
paribus, cause a wave of increased prices to spread to all 
countries, starting from the gold-producing countries, whilst an 
increase of trade in any country. (denoted by a fattening of the 
cylinder) will cause a wave of low prices to spread from that 
country to all other countries. We must suppose a leakage of 
water from every cylinder to correspond to the wastage of gold 
by friction, etc. 

To denote the nature of the connection subsisting between 
countries which trade freely in gold and countries which suffer 
from a currency of inconvertible paper the model must be slightly 
altered. The tube joining the two countries must be prolonged 
into the gold currency cylinder, and this prolongation must be 
made partly of a membrane which will allow water to pass 
through it, but will not allow colloid substances, such as gelatine, 
to do so. The paper currency is represented by this colloid 
substance, which must have a density approximately equal to 
that of water. The issue of inconvertible paper is represented 
by pumping the colloid substance into the corresponding cylinder. 
This will cause a temporary rise in the level of the water, which 
will be accompanied by an adverse exchange. As more colloid 
is pumped in water will be driven out, until finally there is none 
left, either in the cylinder or in the connecting tube. The col- 
loid has now reached the adverse gold point, but cannot penetrate 
into the other cylinder, owing to the membrane which will not 
allow it to pass. In consequence of this the exchange piston- 
head may be driven right past the gold point, and the level of 
the colloid in the paper currency cylinder may rise to any height ; 
No. 63.—voL. XVI. II 
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that is, exchange may become indefinitely unfavourable, and 
prices will rise to any required height, provided inconvertible 
paper be issued without limit. So long as the colloid does not 
get further than the point half-way between the gold points, prices 
will adjust themselves as usual, and there need be no evil conse- 
quences ; but there is always the danger that, owing to a thin- 
ning of the cylinder, i.e., a diminution of trade, the height of 
the liquid in the cylinder may rise and the exchanges become 
unfavourable without any compensating influences being 
brought into play, and so the country may be unintentionally 
brought under the ban of a depreciated currency. 
D. A. BARKER 





RECENT OFFICIAL PUBLICATIONS 


Report on the Civil Employment of Ex-Soldiers and Sailors. 
[C4, 2991. ] 


IT is recommended—inter alia—that every soldier should be 
taught some kind of technical work during his military career ; 
and that arrangements should be made with technical institutes 
in towns where soldiers are quartered for the tuition of men in 
various trades and crafts. 





Report on Agricultural Settlements in British Colonies. 
[C4, 2978. } 


THE departmental committee appointed to consider the scheme 
proposed by Mr. Rider Haggard (see EcONOMIc JOURNAL, Vol. 
XV., p. 617) cannot recommend the adoption of the scheme. They 
consider the proposed Colony too large; the management by a 
religious body undesirable ; the precedents he cites inapplicable ; 
the suggestion that men going from English cities should take 
up land in Canada without previous Colonial experience unwise ; 
the expense greater than he calculates ; the prospect of the return 
of the money advanced uncertain; and the difficulty as to the 
selection of settlers serious, if not insurmountable. 





Report on Strikes and Lock-outs. 1905. [C*%. 3065. ] 


THE amount of working time lost by disputes, viz., 24 million 
days, was higher than in 1904, but below the average for 1900-4. 
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Third Abstract of Foreign Labour Statistics. [C*. 3120.] 

WacEs, hours of labour, trade unions, trade disputes, concilia- 
tion and arbitration, workmen’s insurance, co-operation are the 
heads on which information is given for fourteen foreign countries. 





Agricultural Statistics for 1905. [C*. 5061. ] 


INTERESTING comparisons are presented. The average of 
arable land in England and Wales in 1905 compared with 1871-5 
has decreased by 21 percent. The area under oats in the United 
Kingdom has fluctuated, but not on an average declined. 





Copy of Translation of Prussian State Documents as to the 
Introduction of the Assessment of Real Estate on the Basis 
of its Market Value for Local Purposes, viz., Circular of 
Minister of Finance and Minister of Interior of the 2nd day of 
October, 1899, and Model Regulations therein referred to; 
Memorandum of 1904, and Extracts from Statistical Tables 
accompanying it. 173. 


THE instructions of 1899 recommend as the basis of assess- 
ment the market value of the real estate subject to taxation, this 
value to be proved annually or triennially by the Assessment Com- 
mittee. The principle of ‘‘ annual value ’’ is said not to be so 
well adapted to the increasing value of building sites in large 
towns. Also, it presses unfairly where the rent is out of pro- 
portion to the capital value, as in the case of small tenements 
let to the working classes, where the owner has to compensate 
himself for depreciation and insecurity. These recommendations 
have been, according to the memorandum of 1904, confirmed 
by experience. The principle of market value ‘‘ has had the 
effect of materially decreasing the burdens of those entitled to 
considerate treatment by enabling a heavier assessment to be 
placed on those capable of bearing it.’’ Thus, in one commune 
in which, under the old system, the land (not built upon) paid 
only 3 per cent. of the local taxes on real estate, the proportion 
was increased by the introduction of market-value assessments 
to 363 per cent. of the total taxes. The statistics show a diminu- 
tion of from 30 to 40 per cent. in the assessment of the less 
valuable dwellings let to the poorer classes. Whether the tenant 
has had his rent correspondingly reduced does not yet appear. 





Report of the Select Committee on the Education (Provision of 
Meals) Bill, 1906. 288. 


A COMBINATION of public authority with voluntary agency is 
recommended [compare the recommendations made in the article 
112 
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on “‘ Feeding of Children,’ by Sir William Anson, in the June 
number of the ECONOMIC JOURNAL. | 


Department of Agriculture and Technical Instruction for 
Ireland Journal, July, 1906. 


THE Vice-President (Sir Horace Plunkett) in his address to 
the Council of Agriculture refers to the pending inquiry into the 
constitution of the Department. 


London Statistics, 1905-6. Vol. XVI. London County Council, 
No. 966. 


THE volume is the first of a new series presenting a variety 
of statistics with added clearness. 
The Official Yearbook of New South Wales, 1904-5. (Prepared 
by W. H. Hatt.) First Issue. 


THIS comprehensive compilation begins with the discovery of 
Australia and terminates with the latest phase of its develop- 
ment—industrial arbitration. 


THE Bulletin of the Bureau of Labour (Washington) for 
May, 1906, gives a report on conditions of living among the poor 
in the District of Columbia, by 8. E. Forman, based on the 
budgets of nineteen families. The average weekly expenditure 
for food is about $4.7 per week. Rent varies from $4 to $14 per 
month. Irregularity of employment prevails. Money is borrowed 
on terms equivalent to rates of interest considerably above 100 
per cent. per annum. 





Report of the Commissioner of Corporations on the Transportation 
of Petroleum. Washington, 1906. 


THE investigation discloses numerous and flagrant discrimina- 
tions by the railroads in favour of the Standard Oil Company 
and affiliated corporations, both as to open arrangements and 
secret or 


ee 


semi-secret’’ rates. 









The Sixth Financial and Economic Annual of Japan (Tokyo, 
1906) presents interesting statistics illustrated by splendid charts. 
Imports exceeded exports in 1905 by 167 million yen (the yen= 
9s. O}d. nearly). The imports amounted to 488.5 million yen, a 
little less than the estimated revenue and expenditure for 1906-7. 
Index numbers of prices and wages since 1900 show a slight 
rise in both. From tables giving prices for some forty articles 
and wages in some fifty industries it appears (by taking medians 
of ratios) that both nearly doubled in the decade preceding 1904. 
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CITY NOTES 


City NOoTEs. 


WE have received the following City notes from ‘‘ R. G.’’ :— 


Consols and the Stock Markets.—The weakness of Consols 
which followed the Budget, notwithstanding its increased pro- 
vision for repayment of debt, gave place as the quarter progressed 
to a steadier tone, and the Stock Exchange markets generally 
appeared at the end of August to have largely recovered from 
their nervousness. What happened in reality was that a certain 
amount of liquidation was gone through, with the usual result 
that stocks are in stronger hands. The precise causes of the 
weakness have not, however, been disclosed, and there is some 
suspicion that the disquieting rumours which prevailed when 
Consols were falling may not have been completely unfounded. 
It is always the case that the permanent factors of a business 
situation do not change rapidly, and unless the quiet is prudently 
used a return to the alarms and apprehensions of the spring and 
early summer is not at all impossible after a certain interval. 
Meanwhile, there are some signs of a renewed boom. The con- 
ditions of trade are favourable ; the money market remains easy, 
notwithstanding threats of considerable bullion movements; an 
incipient banking panic in the United States, consequent on the 
stoppage of a leading Trust Company in Philadelphia, was 
promptly checked by a financial combination which provided for 
the Trust Company’s resuming business, so that the boom in 
Wall Street was hardy checked for a day. The whole situation 
thus becomes full of interest. On the one side the increase of 
investing power and the feeling that with rapidly improving trade 
2 boom in stocks is inevitable ; on the other the feeling that there 
is still much unsound finance in all the money markets of Europe 
and the United States unliquidated, that bank reserves are un- 
duly low, and that the state of affairs in Russia must lead before 
very long to the bankruptcy of the Russian Government with a 
long train of financial disasters all over Europe. Probably we 
shall not have many months to wait for the issue, and there is 
no harm in cautioning the public specially to avoid speculation, 
and people in business not to commit themselves too deeply. 





Improvement in Business.—Every month adds to the im- 
pression of the magnitude of the revival in business that is going 
on. The increase in the exports of British and Irish produce for 
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July was no less than £5,621,000, or about 20 per cent., and the 
increase for the seven months ended July is £30,509,000, or 
between 16 and 17 per cent. No doubt part of the increase is 
the result of advancing prices, but the advancing prices them- 
selves are a sign of improving trade. Other proofs of improve- 
ment are supplied by the increases in the traffic returns of leading 
railways, the increased dividends on industrial shares at home, 
and the rapid diminution of the unemployed, of whom we have 
heard so much during the last few years. English trade itself 
has thus supplied the answer, as it has so often done before, to 
the loud complaints of permanent decay taken up and echoed 
by charlatans of every sort and kind, who fail to recognise that 
there is a continual ebb and flow in industry as now organised, 
and who confound the temporary ‘‘ebb’’ with a permanent 
retrogression. It would be desirable, no doubt, to mitigate this 
ebbing and flowing which causes so much misery and leads to so 
much misconception of the real progress of trade, but the only 
effective remedy conceivable—an increase of thrift among the 
working classes—is one that will catch on slowly, the English 
working classes being what they are, and all sorts of quack nos- 
trums being preached to them. 





Trade with Foreign Countries.—Among the features of the 
trade improvement on which attention should be fixed, looking 
at the discussions in recent controversies, is the magnitude of 
the increased exports to foreign countries. There was much din 
a few years ago, as we all remember, about our export trade being 
only maintained by the growth of colonial demands, the demands 
from foreign countries, especially from Protectionist countries, 
being completely at a standstill or actually falling off. Now, in 
the present revival of our export trade, whatever may be the 
explanation, it is the exports to foreign countries conspicuously, 
and not those to British colonies and possessions, that are in- 
creasing. In the six months ended June last, while the exports 
to British colonies and possessions show an increase of about 
6 per cent. only, as compared with the corresponding periods of 
last year and of 1904, viz., from about 53} millions to 57 millions, 
we find that the exports to foreign countries in the same six 
months show an increase of no less than 20 per cent., as com- 
pared with last year, and 33 per cent. as compared with 1904, the 
figures being :— 
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Exports TO FOREIGN COUNTRIES. 


First six months 1904 ...... £91,006,294 
” s 123) 5 ee 101,863,628 
a Ps 1906 ...... 123,343,950 


Statisticians are thus justified in their refusal to accept temporary 
changes as permanent without “‘ waiting to see.’’ It should be 
a long time before we are again troubled with complaints about 
our foreign trade such as were lately prevalent. 





Silver.—Another feature in the improvement of trade which is 
now most noticeable is the great demand for silver and rise in its 
price, which may possibly have lasting monetary effects in those 
countries which have one after another demonetised silver as far 
as its position as ‘‘standard money ’”’ is concerned. In spite of 
this dethronement, silver has remained in demand in the very 
same countries for currency purposes, though it is no longer 
standard, and the result is a shortage of the precious metal which 
was thought to have ceased to be precious. The consequence is 
that silver, which was some years ago under 24d., and at one 
time nearly touched 20d., per ounce, has gradually advanced to 
just under 3ld., with every probability of a rise beyo: 1 that 
figure unless some of the great hoards of silver in Germany, 
France, and elsewhere are let out for sale. The demand has 
been universal, and among the latest buyers are the United States 
Government and Russia. The most remarkable demand, how- 
ever, has been for India, to which no less than £10,678,000 of 
silver was exported from the United Kingdom in the first seven 
months of the present year, representing a much larger quantity 
of ounces than had previously been exported in any single year. 
This is about seven or eight years after the definite establishment 
of the gold standard in India, with numerous special expedients 
for maintaining a gold standard reserve. The Indian Govern- 
ment, it appears, has already found it desirable to make arrange- 
ments for increasing its silver reserve, and it is theoretically quite 
possible, of course, that if the rise of silver goes on, and silver 
becomes higher in relation to gold than it is at the rate fixed by 
the gold standard law, then the so-called gold standard in India 
will come to an end, and the standard become practically silver, 
with no small resulting confusion in Indian finance. 


sé 
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American Banking.—The flurry in American banking circles 
in connection with the Trust failure in Philadelphia, to which 
reference is made above, ought to receive special notice, as there 
have been several incidents of a similar nature during the last 
few months, and they bring to light a peculiarly weak feature 
of the American banking system. This is the great number of 
small national banks—nearly 2,000 altogether. Congress, in 
organising the national banking system, in its anxiety to diffuse 
abundant money and credit, provided for the establishment of 
independent banks in every locality by giving the privilege of 
note-issue, and at the same time prohibited the banks of its 
creation from having branches, so that the establishment of new 
independent banks would not be checked by banks in one place 
having branches elsewhere. Hence the immense number of 
small banks in the United States, which contrast with the few 
separate banks in England and Scotland, and the great number 
of branches. The consequence is that among the banks in the 
United States incidents and local panics are always occurring. 
According to the doctrine of chances, it is almost certain that 
one or other of these panics will become more than local, and 
one small institution after another must go down, as there are 
no central banks, and, above alk, no bank like the Bank of 
England, able to lend support to the mass. The conditions thus 
explain the anxiety with which the financial position in America 
is at present regarded in many quarters. During the last few 
years there has been an enormous inflation of credit in the United 
States, and an immense expansion of loans and deposits. What 
is to happen if panic comes? And what will be the effect nearer 


home ? 


General Rise of Prices.—Reference has already been made to 
the general advance of prices of wholesale commodities, which 
is one of the symptoms of improving trade. The phenomenon 
is one which will receive more attention after a little than it 
has yet done, especially as it has come on rather gradually and 
by successive steps, and the resulting effects in checking pro- 
duction which will undoubtedly follow are not yet apparent. The 
advance has also taken place for the most part in what are known 
as instrumental articles, such as the metals—iron, lead, and tin— 
leather (which has brought about a rise in the price of boots and 
shoes, and of gloves); tallow and other articles used in the pro- 
duction of soap, which has risen in price; and finally coal, as to 
which there is a good deal of apprehension for the next year or 
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two among railway and gas companies, and others which are 
large consumers. While the trade improvement holds good, the 
advance will no doubt continue, and we shall have figures of 
imports and exports for a year or two which will beat even the 
high record of the present year. Money wages must also ad- 
vance materially. This change from a low to a high scale of 
prices and wages is not wholly an advantage to an industrial com- 
munity, and the inevitable reaction will come; but meanwhile 
the advancing prices mean high profits to the entrepreneur and 
everything is couleur de rose. As yet, also, the rise of prices 
does not extend to many articles of general consumption, such 
as bread, sugar, tea, and the like, but it is probable that a change 
of this sort will come to neutralise somewhat the effect of the rise 
in wages. The change is perhaps to be explained in part by the 
great abundance of gold which is beginning to be felt as the 
result of the constant increase of gold production which has been 
going on since the close of the South African War, but this is 
a speculative point of great interest and complexity which it 
would take us too far to discuss at present. " 





Lasour NOTES. 


WITH few exceptions the prospects of employment, apart from 
the disorganised and ‘‘ sweated’’ industries, are favourable, and 
the general conditions satisfactory. The building trades remain 
the chief instance of depression, and the demand in the boot and 
shoe trade has recently shown a considerable weakening. In 
the building trades themselves the tendency is slightly in the 
opposite direction, although it is significant that in the July 
report of the Amalgamated Society of Carpenters and Joiners in 
no single branch in England and Wales was the local report on 
the state of trade ‘‘good.’’ All, except in the comparatively 
few cases in which no returns had come to hand, were stated to be 
either ‘‘bad’’ or ‘‘ moderate,’’ and most were put down as the 
former. About 4°4 per cent. of the total membership were still 
on unemployed benefit and the number, just over 3,000, was very 
large for the summer months. It showed, however, a satisfac- 
tory decline of 819 as compared with a year ago, and a welcome 
relief to the funds of the Society of about £350 per week. 





THE general percentage of unemployed as shown by the re- 
turns made to the Labour Department was 3°6 at the end of July, 
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thus showing but very slight variation during the last three 
months. The general improvement, however, as compared with 
a year ago, is marked. In various great groups of industries, 
including metal, engineering, shipbuilding, and cotton, present 
conditions are especially satisfactory, in the shipbuilding group 
perhaps even too satisfactory, since the amount of the output 
and the number of orders placed must suggest to the prudent 
man an almost inevitable contraction of demand in the not very 
remote future. 





THE long-standing opposition of the North of England coal- 
miners to the legal regulation of hours appears to have still 
further weakened, at any rate for the moment, since on a recent 
vote of the Northumberland Miners’ Association, 9,251 out of a 
total membership of about 20,000 voted in favour of such regula- 
tion and 8,786 against. 


THE voting papers were sent out without comment, but the 
mine-owners have recently issued a statement drawing the atten- 
tion of the miners to the effects, so far as Northumberland is 
concerned, of the establishment of a legal eight hours’ day. They 
point out, inter alia, that the scope of the work of the hewers 
would have to be widened so as to maintain the necessary balance 
of function between the various sections of workers in the mines ; 
that their hours would have to be increased ; and that the wages 
of the boys and others who now work more than eight hours 
would have proportionately to be reduced. The general observa- 
tion is made that the cost of production would be largely increased, 
and some of the other consequences of legislation are enumerated 
as forming part of the readjustment that would be necessary— 
including the elimination of some of the older men, who, it is 
contended, would be physically unable to work under the new con- 
ditions, and the stoppage of more expensively worked collieries 
that would, it is anticipated, no longer pay. The statement of 
the owners has been circulated by the miners’ executive among 
the members of their Association. 





MEANWHILE, a departmental committee has been appointed 
by the Home Office to consider the question of an eight hours’ day 
for miners, with the primary object, it would appear, of obtaining 
information that would be useful to the Government as a guide 
in framing legislative proposals. 
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AFTER prolonged negotiations, the basis of the new Sliding 
Scale of the Midland Iron and Steel Trades has been fixed, and 
affords another satisfactory demonstration of the great merits of 
the methods of conciliation. The new scale is to remain in force 
for at least two years, and the wages of about 10,000 men will 
be regulated by it. RN aa 

THE difficulties arising from the resumption of the fortnightly 
pay system by employers in the shipbuilding and engineering 
trades on the Clyde, which brought the men and their official 
leaders into sharp conflict some time back, have been arranged in 
a fresh series of negotiations undertaken under more favourable 
trade conditions. The differential treatment of the Clyde work- 
men in this matter of payment has been always resented, and 
the weekly system has been now granted by the employers un- 
conditionally. A ‘‘manifesto’’ has been recently issued by the 
Federation of Engineering and Shipbuilding Trades and the 
General Federation of Trade Unions (which participated in the 
settlement), giving an account of the dispute. This has turned 
mainly on the fear of the employers lest with weekly payments 
men would be tempted to keep ‘‘ St. Monday ”’ twice a fortnight, 
and they have announced their intention of ‘‘ keeping a sharp 
look-out on bad time-keepers’’ in the future. To this, however, 
the affiliated societies have no objection, and they emphasise their 
obligation and undertaking to use ‘‘every moral and legal influ- 
ence they possess to minimise any wilful and preventable loss of 
time of which the Clyde employers may have reasonable cause to 
complain.”’ 

THE dispute on the North-Eastern Railway affords a more 
recent instance of conflict between the rank and file of trade 
unionists and their official representatives. In this tase the 
executive of the Amalagamated Society of Railway Servants has 
accepted terms which a large majority of the members of the 
branches involved, who took the trouble to vote, rejected. The 
fact, however, that only 2,090, that is, less than one-fifth of 
the members of these branches, recorded their votes goes far 
towards explaining the action of the executive. In this Society 
the normally difficult task of government and control is doubtless 
complicated by the political dissensions which were so acute a 
year or so ago, and which are still latent. 
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THE promise given in the King’s Speech to deal with the 
unemployed question has been kept, but fresh legislation has been 
avoided by the compromise of authorising an Exchequer grant of 
£200,000. For the good use of this the President of the Local 
Government Board has, with characteristic courage and impulse, 
assumed a direct responsibility. The hope was expressed by 
Mr. Burns that the grant would be supplemented by voluntary 
donations, and the period which the £200,000 is to cover was 
not mentioned. In any case the working of the existing machin- 
ery of the Unemployed Workmen Act is provided for for perhaps 
a longer period than 1906-7, but it will remain for the Central 
Bodies and Distress Committees to make good their claim for 
grants. This they will have to do in accordance with instruc- 
tions and conditions that will be difficult to frame, but which will 
doubtless be laid down by the President with great care. 





THE statement made by Mr. Burns in Parliament met with 
very general approval, not less perhaps from the ‘* Labour ’’ 
benches than from other parts of the House. The view that it 
was necessary to deal with the problem of unemployment to a very 
great extent by indirect methods of attack, and that it was desir- 
able to await the report of the Poor Law Commission before pro- 
jecting fresh legislation dealing directly with this difficult and 
thorny question, was widely endorsed, and is certainly marked by 
sound political and social insight. 

FOLLOWING on the statement of the President of the Local 
Government Board has come that of the President of the Board 
of Agriculture to the effect that the Government proposes to 
divide up Crown lands to the extent of 70,750 acres for develop- 
ment as small holdings. The land allotted for this purpose is 
spread over a wide area, and if the plan works out successfully 
it should mark a small further step towards arresting that im- 
poverishing depopulation of the rural districts which has been 
taking place in recent decades in this country, and which, while 
it has tended to weaken what in spite of all changes is still the 
premier industry of the country, agriculture, has intensified the 
urban problems of congestion and unemployment. The scheme 
put forward by Lord Carrington should also provide fresh open- 
ings for the application of the principles of co-operative associa- 
tion to agriculture, for without this the small holder, no matter 
what the nature of his produce, will necessarily be very greatly 
handicapped. ERNEST AVES 
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CURRENT TOPICS. 


Ir is with very great regret that we have to announce the 
resignation of Lord Goschen from the office of President of 
the Royal Economic Society, which he has held continuously 
since its foundation in 1890.. We desire to re-echo the expression 
of gratitude which the council have addressed to the retiring 
president. They truly say, ‘‘ Your recognition and advocacy of 
the claims of the society to public support at the time of its 
establishment, and on many occasions subsequently, have assisted 
most materially in placing it in its present position, and the 
guidance and help which you have given on all occasions of 
importance in the history of the society have been of the greatest 
value, both to its officers and its members.’’ Although unable 
in future to give the time and thought required of the president, 
Lord Goschen will continue in the capacity of vice-president to 
give support and advice to the society. 





THE resignation of Lord Goschen rendered it necessary 
for the council, under Bylaw 14, to proceed to the election of 
a new president. It is with very great pleasure that we are able 
to announce that the Right Honourable R. B. Haldane, K.C., 
M.P., has accepted the unanimous invitation of the council to 
fill the vacancy. Despite the great pressure of his duties as 
Minister of War, Mr. Haldane hopes to take an active part in 
guiding the society’s affairs. His interest in economic science 
and his great administrative experience will be of the highest 
service to the society. 


Mr. HALDANE will preside at the forthcoming Congress of 
the society, which was announced in the June number of the 
JOURNAL. It has now been arranged that the Congress shall 
take place, not in October, as originally contemplated, but on 
January 9th and 10th of next year. The Congress will be held 
in London, and the subjects for discussion will be ‘‘ The Taxation 
of Site Values ’’ and ‘‘ The Future of Small Holdings.’’ Among 
those who will probably take part are Lord Carrington, Lord 
Onslow, Sir Horace Plunkett, Dr. Edwin Cannan, Major Leonard 
Darwin, Miss L. Jebb, Mr. C. P. Trevelyan, M.P., and Professor 
8. H. Turner. Detailed information will be sent to all Fellows 
in the course of the next term. 
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A DEPARTMENTAL committee has been appointed by the Board 
of Trade to consider whether any changes are desirable in the 
form and scope of the accounts and statistical returns (capital, 
traffic, receipts, and expenditure) rendered by railway companies 
under the Railways Regulation Acts. The Board of Trade is 
represented by Mr. Wilson Fox and Mr. G. 8. Barnes, the railway 
companies by Sir Charles Owens and the chief accountants of 
the Midland and Great Western Railways. The committee also 
includes as advocates of the new methods Mr. W. M. Acworth, 
Mr. George Peel, and Mr. G. Paish. The chairman is Mr. A. 
Clayton Cole, and the secretary Mr. H. Fountain (Board of 


Trade). 





Raitways are also the subject of a commission issued by the 
Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland. The commission is to report (1) 
how far Irish railways, including light railways, afford adequate 
facilities for cheap and rapid transport within the island and to 
Great Britain; (2) what are the causes which have retarded the 
expansion of traffic upon the Irish lines; (3) how the efficient 
working of Irish railways can be secured. The commission con- 
sists of Mr. W. M. Acworth, the Right Honourable W. J. Pirrie, 
Sir Herbert Jekyll, Mr. Thomas Sexton, and Mr. John A. 
Aspinall. The chairman is Sir Charles Scotter, chairman of the 
London and South Western Railway. 





THE same country is also the subject of a royal commission 
on congestion. The commission is to inquire into (1) the work- 
ing of the Congested Districts Board and the Land Commission, 
and the relation of the Board with the Land Commission and 
the Department of Agriculture and Technical Instruction; 
(2) whether any new areas require to be dealt with as congested ; 
(3) what lands are most conveniently situated for the relief of 
congestion ; and (4) what changes in law or administration are 
needed for dealing with the problem and for facilitating migration 
from congested areas to other lands. The Earl of Dudley is 
chairman, and the commission includes Sir Antony MacDonnell, 
Sir John Colomb, and the Bishop of Raphoe. Mr. Walter Callan 
is the secretary. 





THE anxiety of many employers over the census of production 
found expression in a deputation from a large number of em- 
ployers’ associations which waited on Mr. Lloyd George on July 
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23rd. The deputation expressed their apprehension that the 
requirements of the proposed census would involve them in 
expense and in the risk of exposing trade secrets. They sug- 
gested that it should be modified so as to be of a voluntary instead 
of a compulsory nature. Mr. Lloyd George reminded them that 
much more elaborate particulars were required from employers 
in the United States without involving them in any obvious dis- 
advantage. He explained that when the Bill was passed he 
would appoint a committee consisting of the representatives of 
the leading industries to set out such heads of information as 
could with propriety be obtained without revealing trade secrets. 
He added that the utmost care would be taken to guard the secrecy 
of the particulars obtained. 





AN exhibition of sweated home industries, organised by the 
Daily News, was held in the Queen’s Hall, London, during May 
and June. The idea was suggested by the Berlin exhibition of 
articles made by home workers. The Daily News, however, went 
further, and displayed the actual workers, forty-four men and 
women, in the process. of making the goods. The labels at- 
tached to the stalls omitted many essential details as to hours of 
work and rates of payment, but this deficiency was in many cases 
made up by the catalogue. The catalogue, indeed, forms a real 
addition to our knowledge of the subject, and contains valuable 
essays on particular industries from Miss Clementina Black, Miss 
Lily Montagu, Miss Gertrude Tuckwell, and many others. It is 
to be obtained from the Daily News office. One immediate out- 
come of the exhibition has been the formation of an Anti-Sweating 
League, to which we shall refer again when its policy is more 
matured. 





ANOTHER exhibition dealing with a social question is the 
Country in Town Exhibition opened on July 25th at the White- 
chapel Art Gallery. Its object is to bring something of the atmo- 
sphere of the country into the lives of the people of East London 
by showing how children may acquire a love of nature through 
their school lessons, and how the influence thus imparted may 
react upon the homes of their parents. It shows what plants can 
be grown in a London atmosphere, and, from plans prepared by 
Mr. Imre Kiralfy, how the streets of Whitechapel may be 
improved by planting trees more extensively. 
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WE have before us a pamphlet showing the manner in which 
the Ecclesiastical Commissioners have dealt with some areas 
occupied by working people on the estates which have come 
under the control of the Commissioners on the expiration of 
long leases. Recognising the obligation imposed on them by the 
possession of such land, the Commissioners have offered their 
leases, not to capitalists or speculative builders, but to individuals 
or bodies of persons working on philanthropic lines. In 1884-5 
and subsequently they let sites of dwellings at not more than 
two-thirds of their market value. They also expended large 
sums in erecting on their London estates workmen’s cottages 
and tenement houses, leaving it to Miss Octavia Hill and other 
experts to deal with this kind of property. The average return 
to the Commissioners in respect of such buildings amounts at 
present—while the buildings are new and the cost of repairs slight 
—to about 4 per cent. per annum on the expenditure. A large 
extension of housing schemes took place in 1903, when a lease 
of twenty-two acres in Walworth, granted by the Dean and 
Chapter of Canterbury in 1804, expired. The Commissioners ex- 
pended £200,000 in building cottages, cottage flats, and three- 
roomed stories. A table is given showing the weekly rents for dif- 
ferent types of buildings, e.g., 10s. 6d. or 11s. for a five-roomed 
cottage, 4s. 4d. or 4s. 8d. for a two-roomed tenement. To these 
weekly rents are to be added the weekly rates, forming a total which 
we may summarise as amounting to from 2s. 6d. to 3s. per room. 
All the public-houses on the estate have been closed. Miss 
Octavia Hill, writing in December, 1905, gives a pleasing picture 
of the improvements which have been effected since 1903. 
“‘'Those who know what a country landlord can do in a village 
will realise the influence of wise government on such an area. 
. . . The work of the owners may be fitly summed up in Car- 
lyle’s words as an attempt ‘to make some work of God’s creation 
2 little fruitfuller, better, more worthy of God.’ ”’ 





THE manifesto on Colonial preference issued at the end of June 
to the electors of Australia by the Cobden Club has brought forth 
a counter manifesto from the Compatriots Club. The Cobden 
Club manifesto, signed by 274 members of the House of Commons, 
points out that the verdict of the General Election was against 
the proposal “‘by a majority more decisive and overwhelming 
than has ever before been recorded in our history as a people.’ 
It asserts that this verdict was due to the fact that the proposed 
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fiscal changes would make food scarcer and dearer, and that there 
is no offer within the power of Australia to make that could 
compensate us for a tax upon our food. It concludes by urging 
the Australian electors, ‘‘ for the sake of that good will between 
you and us which we hope will become constantly stronger and 
more binding,’ not to encourage those who propose to tax food. 
The Compatriots Club replies by denying that food will be dearer, 
and points out that ‘‘ the food of our people is already enormously 
taxed in this country by the Parliament of which the signatories 
of the appeal are members.’’ In concluding, it states that if the 
question were a purely local one, it might be disposed to agree 
with the appeal, but that the problem is an Imperial one. The 
Cobden Club manifesto is printed among the political notes in 
The Times of June 25th, the rejoinder in The Times of July 16th. 





AT a meeting of the Council of the Birmingham University held 
on July 4th, 1906, Mr. A. W. Kirkaldy, M.A., B.Litt., the present 
Lecturer in Commerce, was appointed to the Professorship of 
Finance. This is the first time that an independent professor- 
ship of that subject has been created in any British University. 
The subject, as understood at the University of Birmingham, 
will include what is generally known as Public Finance (the 
finance of Government and of public authorities), together with 
the operations of banking, of the Stock Exchange, and of the 
money market, and also the financial aspects of commercial under- 
takings in general. Before entering upon his academic studies 
at Oxford and Paris, Mr. Kirkaldy had considerable practical ex- 
perience as partner in a London firm. 





THE degree of Bachelor of Commerce is another useful novelty 
introduced by the University of Birmingham. At the Degree 
Congregation of that University in June, 1905, four gentlemen 
were admitted to the degree of Bachelor of Commerce after a 
regular three-years’ course of study. Five have been admitted 
to the same degree at the like ceremony this year. 





Mr. H. B. Less Smita, the Vice-Principal of Ruskin College, 
Oxford, has been appointed Lecturer in Public Administration at 
the London School of Economics, and Lecturer in Political 
Economy at University College, Bristol. 

No. 63.—VOL. XVI. K K 
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At a conference held in Baltimore for the purpose of discussing 
the wisdom of forming a national association of sociologists de- 
signed to perform for sociology services similar to those rendered 
political economy by the American Economic Association, about 
forty specialists in sociology decided to form such an association 
at once and to invite all persons interested in the scientific and 
philosophical study of society to become members. Among those 
who attended the conference, as well as among the sixty other 
sociologists who expressed their views by letter, there was an 
almost unanimous opinion that regular annual meetings of those 
interested in the promotion of sociological studies would advance 
the science and benefit those who are devoting themselves to it. 
The American Sociological Society is to form an independent 
organisation. Prof. Carver, of Harvard University, was among 
the few who questioned the desirability, for the present at least, 
of a separate organisation. Dr. Lester Ward has been appointed 
President. Prof. Giddings, in moving a resolution to this effect, 
said: ‘* All sociologists are under a heavy debt of gratitude to 
him, and their indebtedness to Ward is at least as great as to 
August Comte and Herbert Spencer.’’ Prof. Giddings is a Vice- 
President, also Professor William G. Sumner, the well-known 
champion of Free Trade. Prof. C. W. A. Veditz, of the George 
Washington University, Washington, D.C., is the secretary. 
The subscription is three dollars a year, or fifty dollars for life 
membership. Each member will receive a copy of the current 
publications of the society. 





At the meeting of the British Association in York this summer 
the proceedings of the Economic and Statistical Section were 
signalised by a presidential address of a more purely statistical 
character than has been usual since the scope of the section was 
enlarged by the addition of economics to statistics in 1856. Lord 
Stanley (afterwards Lord Derby), who was president of the 
section in that year, did indeed give an address which might be 
described as purely statistical. But he explained that it had been 
prepared before the change in the constitution of the section. 
Nor could the address of 1856, like that of 1906, be described 
as pure in the sense of theoretical. ‘‘I will not lead you,”’ said 
Lord Stanley, ‘‘into these strange and startling conclusions to 
which Quetelet has come when comparing some of the averages 

. and representing them in mathematical form.’’ But Mr. 
Bowley did lead his audience to those and even more wonderful 
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conclusions. Quetelet, who took part in founding the Statistical 
Section of the British Association, would have regarded as pecu- 
liarly worthy of that institution a paper in which the higher 
theory of probabilities is, as it were, brought down to earth 
and employed in the service of man. Such is the character of 
that method of sampling by which, in cases where complete 
statistics are difficult of attainment—with respect to the unem- 
ployed and the underfed, for example—Mr. Bowley proposes 
to gather from parts of the whole field a conclusion which, within 
safe limits of error, may be applicable to the whole. He hopes 
to facilitate the movement of labour into those employments in 
which there is most demand for its services. ‘‘ How many men 
are wanted, and how many in fact are present in a trade,’ is to 
be ascertained by ‘‘careful inquiry, applying the mathematical 
methods of sampling, averaging, and grading.’’ In virtue of 
these economic applications, the paper might suitably have been 
printed in our JouRNAL. But we recognise that the Journal of 
the Royal Statistical Society has the prior claim to be the 
treasury of this valuable contribution to the science of statistics. 


K K Z 











RECENT PERIODICALS AND NEW BOOKS. 


The Economic Review. 
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